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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
“ISEGRIM.” 


BY ELLEN 2%. CHASE. 


Two children played by the cottage door,— 

Two children with locks of gold; 

The mother sat at her wheel to spin, 

While the frolicking sunbeams, peeping in, 

Danced over the oaken floor;— 

The sunbeams merry and bold! 

Two children sat by the cottage door,— 

Two children with locks of gold; 

The shadows came, with their ghastly tread, 

And stood by the wheel with its broken thread, 

Where the sunbeams danced no more;— 

For the mother’s hands were cold! 

All up and down, for a tender prey 

Asearch with its cruel eyes, 

Went a wolf till it came to the cottage old, 

To the children fair, with the locks of gold, 

And the mother that sleeping lay, 

Unheeding their hapless cries! 

One day out of the sea there came 

A cry with a woeful sound; 

The cry of ahunted soul that fled 

From the pitiless living unto the dead, 

With ite burden of guilt and shame;— 

For the mercy it ne’er had found! 

And out of a prison’s gloom, one day, 

There looked, in its dire despair, 

The face of the little child that played 

By the cottage door, in the old oak’s shade; 

For the mother still sleeping lay, 

Unheeding or cry or prayer! 

Can it be, I wonder, that we who wake 

Have left us a trust to keep? 

To watch o'er the little ones, everywhere, 

With hearts of yearning and tenderest care, 

For the blessed Master's sake;— 

The children whose mothers sleep! 
Binghampton, N. Y. 














HOME AGAIN. 


Wasurneton, D. C., March 4, 1878. 

As Italy has been defined as ‘‘the second 
country for all mankind” so Washington 
should be a second home for every citizen 
of the United States. It may be some time 
before it really becomes this, but all influen- 
ces are really tending that way. If not yet 
a cosmopolitan city, it is becoming at least 
a national city; and one coming from a jour- 
ney through any particular section may feel 
himself pear home again, on arriving here. 
This is my own feeling at least. 

A journey of two or three weeks through 
the South Atlantic States must necessarily 
have afforded much pleasure, and has given 
to me, at least, many very interesting experi- 
ences. Apart from the beauty of the sea- 
son, and the semi-tropical life of Florida, 
there is deep political and social interest in 
observations, however hasty, on points so 
important as Richmond, Charleston, Beau- 
fort (S. C.) Savannah, Jacksonville and St. 
Augustine. In some way or other, I hope 
to write out these observations more fully. 
It is enough now to say that the whole re- 
sult was hopeful and encouraging. I met 
very many of my oldsoldiers, and many 
other representative persons, white and 
black; and talked with them all frankly and 
without constraint, hearing and expressing 
Opinions as freely as if at the North. and 
never receiving any discourtesy or being 
Conscious of any suspicion or antagonism. 
The result of all this observation was a 
Strong feeling of encouragement both as to 
the working of emancipation and as to the 
Present condition of political affairs at the 
South. 

On this last point I had taken some pains 
to avoid forming an opinion, in order that I 
might form it on the spot. I never regard- 
ed President Hayes’s action in withdrawing 





the troops as xn act of policy or impolicy, 
but as the fulfillment of a constitutional 
duty. If the result was unfortunate, that 
made no difference: if it was his duty, he 
must either perform it or resign; just as 
Wendell Phillips used to say of himself 
that he did not come into the world to free 
slaves, but to keep his troth with his fellow- 
men. But I was glad to be assured by some 
of the ablest South Carolina republicans 
whom I met, white and black, that in their 
opinion the tendency of things was goud; 
that Wade Hampton was fulfilling his 
pledges to them and to the colored people, 
against the opposition of the extremists of 
his own party; and that he had, what his 
opponent never could have had, the hearty 
aid of a large portion of his party to sus- 
tain him. One of the ablest of the colored 
leaders in Charleston,a man of education 
and character, told me that he believed it 
would have been better for his people if all 
military interference had been withdrawn 
four years before, when the Republican par- 
ty in that State couid have been saved from 
the wreck, and would have been obliged to 
defer to public sentiment. It was now suf- 
fering the penalty of its own sins, he said; 
but it was not quite past saving. I was as- 
sured both at Charleston and Beaufort, by 
prominent Republicans, that what they 
needed was not troops, but the moral effect 
of feeling the Republicans of the North 
still friendly. If halfa dozen prominent 
Republicans from the North would come 
and make speeches in the State, next au- 
tumn, they would be heard uninterrupted, 
and the State would be carried by their par- 
ty. The opinion of such men, upon the 
spot, seemed to me worth far more than any 
opinion expressed in Congress or elsewhere. 
There is something startling in the chang- 
ed position of the colored race in many re- 
spects, in the South Atlantic States. It is 
still a subordinate race, doubtless, but what 
a difference in the degree of subordination! 
In Virginia and South Carolina colored 
people ride in first-class cars without re- 
mark. Consider how few years it is since 
they were forcibly expelled from street-cars 
in New York and Philadelphia; yet I rode 
with them in such cars, both in Richmond 
and Charleston. In Georgia, they are ex- 
cluded from first-class railroad cars, though 
a decent second-class car is provided for 
them, opening out of the smoking-car, but 
separated by adoor. In Jacksonville, Fla., 
there are colored policemen, and in Beau- 
fort, S. C., a black city-marshal. This last 
isa Republican town; but the Democratic 
city government of Charleston employed 
both white and colored policemen, uni- 
formed alike, and has even a colored lieu- 
tenant of police. Dr. Boseman, the colored 
postmaster of Charleston seems to have the 
confidence of the whole community, and 
his bondsmen are white Democrats-of that 
city. Mrs. Seabrook, a white lady of 
Charleston, widow of aclergyman, is at the 
head of the female department of the ‘‘Shaw 
Memorial School” which is educating seven 
hundred colored children; while the gener- 
al head of the school is Rev. E. J. Adams, 
a colored clergyman. Just beforeI reached 
Charleston, Governor Hampton reviewed a 
regiment of colored militia, five hundred 
strong; and an officer of the regiment told 
me that they were treated with precisely the 
same consideration by him and by his staff, 

as were the white militia the day before. 
All these things still leave much to be 
done, but it is idle to say that they do not 
show great progress. With similar qualifi- 
cations, I can testify to marked progress in 
the material condition of the freed blacks 
since their first emancipation. But this let- 

ter is already too long. a We 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN VIRGINIA. 





Epitrors JouRNAL.—Several years ago, 
my kind friend, Mr. Amasa Walker, sent 
me some copies of your paper, and offered 
to introduce me to the editors. I declined 
the offer, having the idea common in the 
South, that Woman Suffrage was insepa- 
rable from free love and sundry other hor- 
rors. I continued, however, to read the 
JOURNAL, and have long since become an 
advocate of Suffrage. Being fu'ly con- 
vinced of the moral and instructive tone of 
the paper, I have for more than two years 
made every effort to circulate it. Many of 
my neighbors read it with interest, and I 
think are fast coming over to the cause. 

Suffrage petitions have of late been sent 
me from Boston and Washington, and I 
have usually signed them and sent them to 
acquaintances in various parts of the State, 
desiring them to add signatures and forward 
as designated in the printed notice. One 
paper I returned with my name to Wash- 
ington, and sent another to a young lady in 
the Shenandoah Valley, who is much in- 





terested in the movement, and who occa- 
sionally writes for the JouRNAL. She pro- 
cured more names than I expected; among 
them that of Mr. W. 8. Lurty, the promis 
ing young Attorney for the Western Judi- 
cial District of Virginia. 

It must be borne in mind that few people 
among us are aware of the progress of Wo- 
man Suffrage in England and other en- 
lightened countries. Here it is associated 
with abolitionism, and is considered one of 
those pernicious ‘‘Yankee innovations” 
which fanatical New England has intro- 
duced, to disturb the peace and well-being 
of society. 

Very many people who are now quite 
reconciled to the new order of things with 
regard to the negroes, still cling to the ideas 
taught under our slave system, persisting 
that society should be organized in the 
nineteenth century as in the early ages of 
human history, thus ignoring or denying 
the principle that change is the law of 
nature, and progress the destiny of man. 

We, of course, heard all the anti-Suffrage 
arguments, in our canvass for names, and 
found people in various stages of opposi- 
tion. Some intelligent women who wished 
to sign, were prevented by their husbands 
or sons; others thought the whole thing 
wrong; others were not quite sure 1 was 
right; others were ‘‘almost persuaded,” etc., 
etc. On the whole, I think there is more 
interest and less opposition than might have 
been expected in our old-fogy, anti-progres- 
sive State. The women of Virginia remind 
me just now, of that church among the early 
Christians, whose members effected an or- 
ganization among themselves, and when 
fairly under way, were visited by an apostle, 
who inquired if they had received the Holy 
Spirit; to which the faithful replied ‘‘they 
did not so much as know there was a Holy 
Spirit.” 

In the troubled times that have followed 
the breaking out of our civil war, a brave 
struggle to maintain themselves and aid 
others to bear the heavy burdens which 
have fallen upon unaccustomed shoulders, 
has marked the course of many Virginia 
women, who, with undaunted spirit, have 
entered upon the unequal contest, and do 
not so much as know that they have any 
“rights.” 

But I must tell you the fate of our peti- 
tion. I wrote toa prominent member of 
our Assembly on the subject, but he has 
not noticed my request. 

I have obtained some good names, and 
my cousin, whose district is much more 
liberal and progressive than mine, has quite 
a long list. Being ambitious of getting a 
hundred names, she neglected to forward 
the petition as I desired, so, when the States 
were reported in the United States Senate 
by their representatives, only my name ap- 
peared from Virginia; and ‘“‘Orra Lang- 
horne;” like Bludso’s Ghost, ‘‘went up 
alone.” As Senator Withers is the father 
of ten daughters, I think he might have 
added a few names. 

Never mind! we have begun, and I fore- 


see there is ‘‘a good time coining.” 
OrrA LANGHORNE. 
Lynchburg, Va., Feb. 27th, 1878, 
pai 
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MISS PARLOA’S COOKING CIRCLE, 


Sewing circles, no doubt, have the pres- 
tige of centuries; fair and bronzed gallants 
have lingered beside spinning-wheels ; blonde 
and brunette virgins there have symbolized 
at once the Fates and the Graces; the 
thread of destiny has been fastened for aye, 
and the shuttle thrown to and froin the 
woof and warp of the beautiful romance 
that culminates in the marriage garment. 
Quilting parties and apple bees have been 
centres of influence as strong as life and 
death; but here, in the nineteenth century, all 
is superseded by a grand ‘‘cooking-circle.” 

O, how warm was yesterday in the cook- 
ing-circle! When the fire-bell rang and the 
uncouth sounds of the engine-wheels rum- 
bled up from the court below, and a dense 
smoke curled over our wall of glass, how 
much warmer our imaginations thought it 
was going to be! 

“Do yourselves no harm,” was the ad- 
vice volunteered; ‘‘we shall all be. safe; 
there are plenty of exits;”’ and the earnest 
genius of cooking went on shaping the 
florets to adorn the salads. Yes; there was 
a garland of jelly through whose amber 
crystal were reflected the metamorphosed 
beets and turnips, a transubstantiation of 
of their body into veritable blooms, red and 
white, while here and there the parsley lent 
its honored grace of green. All over the 
lobster-hash lay a creamy wave, smooth as 
olive-oil well-beaten, pearly egg, and froth 
of milk could make it, and adorned with 
another vegetable transformation, ruby-red, 
spherical as currants, or cut as coral—a 
chief d’euovre of the art. 





*‘O!” said a charming lady near me, ‘‘the 
making of such a pretty thing might well 
do for a kindergarten class--the cutting out 
the flora, you know; the whirling of the 
Dover-beater for the little boys; Lady 
Richardson says ‘‘the earlier the student the 
better the cook.” 

The ponderous oven-doors open, and the 
orange pudding, emerging, steams its own 
praises silently, every particle of air in- 
formed with the subtle commanding knowl- 
edge; the newspaper reporter in the farthest 
back corner is electrified by it, and (what 
the whole catastrophe of a possible fire had 
failed to do) is brought upon his feet, every 
rigid muscle of his face directed to follow- 
ing the bent of his olfactory nerves. All 
around, black eyes are snapping; blue eyes 
glisten more liquidly and lovingly than ever, 
at the golden sight, and fine, Roman-cut, 
matronly faces intensify in themselves the 
concentrated interest of a life-time of ex- 
periments. 

A voice near me says, ‘“‘Unless one is 
going to support a cook whose only talent 
is this one by which she exists,—a charity, 
you know—it seems a great waste of time, 
all this, and very tedious work. I don’t 
believe the Creator ever intended we should 
devote so much time to adorning food.” 

“Or the body, either,” quoth her cem- 
panion. ‘Carry out your principles to the 
last, cousin,” she added, laying her finger 
significantly on the embroidered silk and 
velvet. 

‘Well, I suppose it is as sensible as wax 
flowers, and other such employment for the 
fingers.” 

“Yes,” said a third, ‘‘but not so lasting 
as they.” 

“Bless me! flowers wither and die,” suid 
an old lady. 

“Nevertheless, ‘a thing of beauty is a 
joy forever,’ retorted the cook's defender. 

Just here were passed around for gastro- 
nomical testing the veritable topics of the 
discussion. Rosy mouths, large and small, 
were soon dissolving the charms of the 
afternoon. 

‘Delicious! delicious!” each exclaimed. 

Was that ‘‘broad-browed, large-eyed” lady 
who presided at Miss Parloa’s request, Juno 
in Boston? and that Herculean model with 
the shining head and Olympian nose, the 
Odyssean Jove? He augustly nodded, as 
the Hebe served him at the banquet, and 
then, satisfied with the nectar, immedi- 
ately disappeared from the cooking-circle 
of animated beauty, all contending for the 
prize of one of Miss Parloa’s new forms of 
the golden apple. 

Twilight now descended rapidly. Is it 
not about time for some antipode to self- 
sacrifice to arise in behalf of this popular 
lecturer? Prof. Fowler would note her too 
large endowment of benevolence, as evinced 
by the tout ensemble. A woman so grandly 
planned should not be allowed to destroy 
herself in augurating so practical a science 
ascooking. No physique or mental stamina 
can long endure the strain of classes till two 
p. M., and after that the preparation of such 
a menu as yesterday’s until six o’clock. 
Will not public humanity move and second 
that one-half the number of dishes adver- 
tised for the lecture is a full equivalent for 
the value asked? Many ladies feel that it is 
more. Itis painful to see the strenuous- 
ness of her toil prolonged, though so grace- 
fully, calmly and patiently performed. 

Contrary to the opinion of the lecturer 
herself, we do not believe that, should a 
change be made, in this sensible direction 
for both parties concerned, any one attend- 
ing the course, or a single lesson, will feel 
that there isany depreciation of the promise 
extended for the silver half-dollar. 


A. L. M. 
Boston, Mass. 


ee 
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TAX-PAYING WUMEN IN MICHIGAN. 





The Michigan Tribune hails the movement 
of tax-paying women, by a ringing editorial 
in its favor, which concludes thus: 

We believe the ball set in motion by the 
tax-paying women of the Old Bay State will 
not stop at the boundary line, but will be 
taken up by their sisters in other States, 
and rolled on Westward. Let the noble 
women of Michigan give it motive power. 
It is true the movement purports on its face 
to be merely in behalf of a limited class, 
who are fortunate enough to possess prop 
erty for taxation; yet it should be remem- 
bered that it is a progressive step, a telling 
step, in the direction of Woman Suffrage 
proper. It is therefore one in which all 
who have the cause at heart, should be en- 
listed. Taking this view of the matter, it 
would seem eminently proper to suggest 
that its advocates in this city inaugurate the 

ood work for Michigan. As sure as the 

ay follows the night, it must come; and it 
will be a source of no little satisfaction in 
the future time, to be conscious that right 
here the wheels of reform for our State 
were set in motion. More creditable is it to 
lead than merely to follow. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. JosEPHine R. BAKER, the author of 
‘“‘Tom’s Heathen,” the serial in Sunday Af. 
ternoon, has made the beginning of an origi- 
nal, suggestive and remarkable story. 

Miss Fannie McCartney, of Sterling, 
Illinois, an earnest and gifted young lady, 
isto help Miss Frances E. Willard in the 
gospel temperance work in Michigan. She 
makes work among young ladies her spec- 
ialty. 

Mrs. Dr. Arter, of Oil City, lately lec- 
tured in Jamestown, N. Y., at a Union 
Temperance meeting, and is said to have 
given one of the soundest and most impres- 
sive Temperance lectures heard there for 
many a day. 

Mrs. ALMA-TapeMa is an artist of power 
as well as her husband, and New Yorkcrs 
who remember Mrs. Henry Loop’s pictures 
in the last Exhibition, are permitted by the 
critics to pride themselves upon a similar 
instance of excellence in husband and wife. 

Mrs. Acnes Assort Hoventon, former- 
ly of Hyannis, Mass., has been invited by 
the citizens of Stowe, to repeat her enter- 
tainment lately given there, which consisted 
of readings and recitations from celebrated 
poets and dramatists. The papers speak 
highly of her dual personation of the rival 
queens, in Schiller’s great tragedy, Mary 
Stuart. 

Frau MATERNA was the mainstay of the 
recent Wagner season in London, as she was 
of the Bayreuth Festival last summer. Sev- 
eral of the Bayreuth performers accompan- 
ied Wagner to London, among others, Un- 
ger, the original Siegfried, and Hill; but 
they all succumbed to overwork and the 
English climate before the end, Materna 
alone preserving her freshness and energy 
throughout. 

Mrs. C. M. Perkrys was duly ordained 
to the ministry, the 13th inst, at West Con- 
cord, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Orrin Perkins; 
prayer by Rev. L. H. Tabor, of West 
Burke; charge by Rev. F. E. Healey, of 
Derby Line; hand of fellowship and address 
to society, by Rev. B. M. Tillotson, of Sr, 
Johnsbury. Itis the first instance in the 
world, perhaps, of a man preaching the or- 
dination sermon for his wife. 

Mrs. SCHLIEMANN and her husband joint- 
ly superintended the excavations of Mycene 
from early till late, and suffered cruelly from 
the powerful sun and the everlasting tem- 
pest which continually blows the dust into 
the eyes and inflames them; but, in spite of 
these annoyances, nothing more interesting 
can be imagined than the excavation of a 
pre-historic city, where nearly every frag- 
ment of pottery reveals a new page of history. 

“MamMy GRaACcIg,” an old colored wo- 
man, who has cared for the youngsters of 
three generations in the bride's family, was 
the bride’s train-bearer, at a recent fashion- 
able wedding in Baltimore. She marched 
proudly up the aisle with a new bandanna 
handkerchief of gorgeous colors on her head, 
and when the party reached the altar, took 
her stand beside the President of the United 
States, who was one of the invited guests. 

MADAME ComTE, widow of the founder 
of the Positive Philosophy, has just been 
buried in Paris. Madame Comte’s maiden 
name was Caroline Massin. She was with- 
out fortune, and it will be recollected that, 
partly owing to this fact, Comte’s family, 
while not actually refusing their consent to 
the marriage, gave him to understand that 
it was not to theirmind. She played apart 
in all the chief crises of the philosopher’s 
life. It was she who saved him from being 
drowned in Lake Enghien, and it was she 
also who extricated him from the asylum 
in which he was placed, with but little 
chance of his recovery, and watched over 
him during his season of madness, risking 
her life more than once in this trying task. 

Lapy BE 1, a brilliant woman, the widow 
of the celebrated physiologist, Sir Charles 
Bell, has just died in her ninetieth year. 
She has survived her husband thirty-four 
years. She was one of the companionable 
wives, giving her husband valuable assist- 
ance in his literary work. She was his 
amanuensis in his works on ‘‘Animal Me- 
chanics,” the ‘‘Anatomy of Expression,” 
and his Bridgewater Treatise on ‘‘The 
Hand.” Within the last few years she pub- 
lished ‘“‘The Letters of Sir Charles Bell,” 
and added her own ‘‘Recollections,” and as- 
sisted her brother, Mr. Alexande: Shaw, in 
bringing out later editions of the ‘‘Expres- 
sion” and ‘“The Hand.” She was a delight 
ful talker and enjoyed the society of culti- 
vated intellects; she counted among her in- 
timate personal friends Jeffrey, Sidney 
Smith, Lords Cockburn, Murray, and Mon- 
crieff, Mr. Babbage, Herschel, Whewell. 
Faraday, Lyell, Murchison, Mr. Justice 
Grove, Prof. Owen, and other celebrities, 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
AT PEACE. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 


Lying low and calm and fair, 

With the sunlight in her hair, 

With her forehead lily-pale, 

(E’en your words cannot prevail,)— 

Not your prayer her siumber breaks, 

Not to words of yours she wakes; 

Shadowed by death's calm eclipse, 

Folded hands, unconscious lips. 

Gaze; for love can never cease 

Tho’ she hath all-answering peace! 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE ONE FLOOD TIDE. 


“py co." 


Ah! "tis the echo of long, long ago; 
‘The fibers of life were strung in the heart, 
¥hen the trembling joys went to and fro, 
Like the murmuring tones of th’ Eolian harp. 
When slambering on the rose-bed of life, 
Its fragrance alone lulled the heart to sleep, 
And no thorns were felt of the after strife, 
But the floating present was sweet and deep. 
This was the flood-tide life gives to all, 
When the waves roll high bright-crested with foam 
And the sweet breeze of youth around us falls, 
With its misty beauty and rest of home. 
These were the days with their first fresh flowers, 
And life's early dew in its morning light, 
When we never stopped to count the hours, 
That make up the day, and make up the night. 
--0«> ee 


THE WATER MILL. 


Listen to the water mill 

Through the livelong day, 

How the clanking of the wheels 

Wears the hours away; 

Languidly the autumn wind 

Stirs the greenwood leaves, 

From the fields the reapers sing, 

Binding up the sheaves. 

And a proverb haunts my mind, 

Like a spell is cast; 

“The mill will never grind 

With the water that has passed.” 

Take the lesson to thyself, 

Loving heart and true, 

Golden years are fleeting by, 

Youth is passing, too; 

Learn to make the most of life, 

Lose no happy day, 

Time will never bring thee back 

Chances swept away. 

Leave no tender word unsaid, 

Love while life shall last; 

“The mill will never griné 

With the water that has passed.” 

Work while yet the daylight shines, 

Man of strength and will! 

Never does the streamlet glide 

Useless by the mill. 

Wait not till to-morrow’s sao 

Beams upon the way, 

All that thou can’st call thine own 

Lies in thy to-day. 

Power, intellect and wealth, 

May not always last; 

“The mill will never grind 

With the water that has passed,” 

Oh, the wasted hours of life 

That have drifted by! 

Oh, the good we might have done, 

Lost without a sigh! 

Love, that once we might have saved 

By a single word; 

Thoughts conceived, but never penned, 

Perishing unheard! 

Then take the proverb to thine heart, 

Take, and hold it fast; 

“The mill will never grind 

With the water that has passed.”’ 
oe 

For the Woman’s Journal. 


FROM MY ATTIC WINDOW. 


BY 8. E. N. 








One more, one more day's work is done. 
Welldone? I know not; ‘twas my best 
Of strength and skill and hopeful trust, 
And only thus I earned this reat;— 
This hour to sit with idle hands, 
To think and listen, watch and pray; 
To think the thoughts we fail to speak, 
To watch the worlds uneeen by day; 
The scrolls of light, of living light, 
That gem the blue of heaven’s expanse; 
Nor less the wutch-fires’ social gleam, 
From room to room in changeful dance. 
To watch, with lonely fancy’s power, 
This sea of lights beneath me glisten; 
To pray, if prayer means only this, 
“Open thy heart;—be still, and listen.’’ 
Listen! I°ll say it o’er and o'er. 
Should floods of music fill the air, 
I hear her minor notes no more. 
This is my cross—*‘the crose”’ I bear. 
Bat, at this hour I hear, I hear 
More than the ‘voices of the night”— 
More than was wont to come to me, 
Thro’ my dalled senses’ quickest might. 
My attic window high o’erlocks 
A sea of roofs and glinting lights, * 
O’er which I keep this listening watch 
For songs and sighs and sweet “‘good-nighte.”” 
The weary sigh of faithful toil; 
The soft ‘‘good-nizht” of those who grieve 
O’er stricken idols’ lying low 
In fresh-made graves which they must leave. 
Or echoes of glad frolics come; 
Dear music of a childish voice, 
Which links it’s prayers aud happy talk 
So close, the angels must rejoice. 
Yon, in a cold, bare cell, there lies 
Some guilty soul, some dooméd one, 
Who counts with leaden thought the days 
Ere he may yet behold the sun. 

There fallen women clasp their hands, 
And moan, “How bitter is the trath, 
Thatearth’s best things must spotless be; 

And lost, are gone like vanished youth!” 
Sweet courtesies of charming homes, 

Where plenty’s crown is chastely set 
With quiet, jeweled elegance, 

Where honor is with beauty met, 
Stand side by side with pinching want, 

Scant food and coarse, unlovely dress, 
With rough replies and surly looks 

That shut from life all loveliness. 
The rich and poor. the good and bad, 

The young and old, the grave and gay, 
Are in His hand “who alumbers not,” 

Who Ierael led by night and day. 


This moment brings me wondrous joy. 
Thy ‘perfect way” I clearly see! 
The night is Thine, the holy night! 
We trust, we sleep, we rest in Thee 
All of these souls, these precious souls, 
I leave to Thee, and they are blessed! 
Too happy am I, Lord, too sure 
I entertain a heavenly guest! 
The surety makes the guest Iny own; 
I feel His hand upon my head, 
And in my heart a sweet, **My child;* 
His voice, His voice hath surely said! 
I have no words of prayer to-night; 
His presence is so real and near, 
I have no pain, no wish, no thought 
That ill can e’er again appear 
And 80, good-night, is all my prayer. 
Good-night! good-night! as if to One, 
Who shows me that my evening prayer 
Is His *‘good-morning” just begun. 





THE POINT OF HONOR. 

One evening in the year 1542, seven per- 
sons, includiaug myself, were sitting and 
chatting in a state of hilarious gaiety in 
front of Senor Arguellas’ country house, a 
mile or so out of Santiago de Cuba, in the 
eastern intendencia of the Queen of the An- 
tilles, and once its chief capital, when an 
incident occurred that as effectually put an 
extinguisher upon the noisy mirth as if a 
bomb-shell had suddenly exploded at our 
feet. But first a brief account of those 
seven persons and the cause of their being 
so assembled will be necessary. 

Three were american merchants—south- 
erners, and smart traders, extensively con- 
nected with the commerce of the Columbi- 
an archipelago, and designing to sail on the 
morrow, wind and weather permitting, in 
the barque Neptune, Starkey master and 
part owner, for Morant Bay, Jamaica; one 
was a lieutenant in the Spanish artillery, 
and nephew to our host; another was M. 
Dupont, a young andrich creole of mingled 
French and Spanish parentage, and the re- 
puted suitor for the hand of Donna Anto- 
nia, the daughter and sole heiress of Senor 
Arguellas, and withal a graceful and charm- 
ing maiden of eighteen years, a ripe age in 
that precocious clime; the sixth guest was 
Captain Starkey, of the Neptune, a gentle- 
manly, fine looking English seaman of about 
thirty years of age; the seventh and last 
was myself, at that time a mere youngster 
and but just recovered from a severe fit of 
illness, which a twelvemonth previous had 
necessitated my removal from Jamaica to 
the more temperate and equable climate of 
Cuba, albeit the two islands are only distant 
about five degrees from each other. I was 
also one of Captain Starkey’s passengers, 
and so was also Senor Arguellas, who had 
business to wind up in Kingston. He was 
to be accompanied by Senora Arguellas, 
Antonia, the young lieutenant, and M, Du- 
pont. The Neptune had brought a cargo 
of sundries, consisting of hardware, cottons, 
etc., to Cuba, and was returning about half 
laden with goods. Among these, belong- 
ing to the American merchants, were anum- 
ber of barrels of gunpowder that had prov- 
ed unsalable in Cuba, and which, it was 
thought, might finda satisfactory market 
in Jamaica. There was excellent cabin ac- 
commodation on board Captain Starkey’s 
vessel, and as the weather was fine and the 
passage promised to be a brief as welJ as a 
pleasant one, \he wind having shifted to the 
northeast, with the intention, it was claimed, 
of remaining there for some time, all were, 
as Ihave stated, in exceedingly good hu- 
mor, and discussing the intended trip, Cu- 
ban, American and European politics, the 
comparative merits of French and Spanish 
wines, and Havana and Alabama cigars, 
with infinite glee and gusto. 

The evening, too, was deliciously bright 
and clear. The breeze, pronounced by 
Captain Starkey to be rising a five or six 
knot one at sea, only sufticiently stirred the 
rich and odorous vegetation of the valleys, 
stretching far away beneath us, gently to 
fan the heated faces of the party with its 
grateful perfume and slightly ripple the 
winding rivers — rivulets rather — which 
were now glittering with the myriad splen- 
dors of the intensely lustrous stars that dia- 
dem a Cubau night. Nearly all the guests 
had drunk very freely of the wine, too much 
80, indeed, but the talk, in French, which 
all could speak tolerably, did not profane 
the calm glory of the scene till some time 
after Senora Arguellas and her daughter had 
left us. The Senor, I should state, was still 
detained in town by business which it was 
necessary he should dispose of previous to 
embarking for Jamaica. ‘‘Donot goaway,” 
said Senora Arguellas, addressing Starkey, 
asshe rose from her seat, ‘“‘till I see you 
again. When you are at leisure ring the 
sonnette on the table and a servant will in- 
form me. I wish to speak further with you 
relative to the cabin arrangements.” 

Captain Starkey bowed. I had never, | 
thought, seen Antonia smile so sweetly, and 
the two ladies left us. I do not precisely 
remember how it came about or what first 
led to it, but it was not very long before 
we were all conscious that the conversation 
had assumed a disagreeble tone. It struck 

me that possibly M. Dupont did not like 
the expression of Antonia’s face as she cour- 
tesied to Captain Starkey. This, however, 
would, I think, have passed off harmlessly, 
had it not been that the captain happened 
to mention, very imprudently, that he had 
once served as midshipman on board the 
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Dupont’s smouldering ill-humor into flame, 
and I gathered from his confused maledic- 
tions that he had suffered in property from 
the exertions of that force. The storm of 
| angry words raged fiercely. The motives 
of the English forinterfering with the slave 
traflic, were denounced with contemptuous 
bitterness on the one side, and as warmly 
and angrily defended on the other. Finally 
—the fact is, they were both flustered with 
| wine and passion, and scarcely knew what 
they said or did—M. Dupont applied an ep- 
ithet tothe Queen of England, which in- 
stantly brought a glass of wine full in his 
face, from the hand of Captain Starkey. 
They were all in an instant on their feet, 
and apparently sobered, or nearly so, by the 
wordy tumult. : 

Captain Starkey was the first to speak. 
His flushed and angry features paled sud- 
denly to an almost deadiy white, and he 
stammered out, ‘I beg your pardon, M. 
Dupont. It was wrong, very wrong, in me 
to do so, though not inexcusable.” 

“Pardon? Mille tonnerres /” shouted Du- 
pont, who was capering about in ecstasy of 
rage and wiping his face with his handker- 
chief. ‘Yes, a bullet through your head 
shall pardon you—nothing less!” 

Indeed, according to the then notions of 
Cuban society, no other alternative save the 
duello appeared possible. Lieutenant Ar- 
guellas hurried at once into the house and 
speedily returned with a case of pistols. 
‘Let us proceed,” he said, in a quick whis- 
per, ‘‘to the grove yonder; we shall be free 
from interruption.” He took Dupont’s arm 
and both turned to move off. As they did 
so, Mr. Desmond, the elder of the Ameri- 
can gentlemen, stepped toward Captain 
Starkey, who, with recovered calmness, and 
with his arms folded, was standing by the 
table, and said, ‘‘I am not entirely, my good 
sir, a stranger to these affairs, and if I can 
be of any service I shall—” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Desmond,” replied the 
English captain; but I shall not require 
your assistance. Lieutenant Arguellas, you 
may as well remain. Iam no duellist, and 
shall not fight M. Dupont.” 

‘What does he say?” exclaimed, the lieu- 
tenant, gazing with stupid bewilderment 
round the circle; ‘‘not fight!” 

The Anglo-Saxon blood, I saw flushed as 
hotly in the veins of the Americans as it 
did in mine at the exhibition of the white 
feather by one of our race. 

“Not fight, Captain Starkey!” said Mr. 
Desmond with grave earnestness, after a 
painful pause; ‘‘you, whose name is in the 
list of the British royal navy, say this! You 
must be jesting.” 

“I am perfectly serious. 
dueling upon principle.” 

“A coward upon principle!’ fairly 
screamed Dupont, with mocking fury, and 
at the same time shaking his clenched fist at 
the Englishman. 

The degrading epithet stung like a ser- 
pent. A gleam of fierce passion broke out 
of Captain Starkey’s dark eyes, and he 
made a step towards Dupont, but resolute- 
ly checked himself. 

‘*Well, it must be borne! I was wrong to 
offer you personal viclence, although your 
impertinence certainly deserved rebuke. 
Still I repeat, I will not fight with you.” 

“But you shall give my friend satisfac- 
tion!” exclaimed Lieutenant Arguellas, 
who was as much excited as Dupont; “or 
by heaven, I will post you as adastard, not 
only throughout this island, but Jamaica.” 

Captain Starkey for answer to this menace, 
coolly rang the sonnette, and desired the 
slave who answered it, to inform Signora 
Arguellas that he was about to leave and 
wished to see her. 

‘The brave Englishman is about to place 
himself under the protection of your aunt’s 
petticoats, Alphonso!” shouted Dupont, 
with triumphant mockery. 

‘I almost doubt whether Mr. Starkey is 
an Englishman,” exclaimed Mr. Desmond, 
who, as well as his two friends, was getting 
pretty much incensed; “‘but at all events, 
as my father and mother were born and 
brought up in the old country, if you pre- 
sume to insinuate that—” 

Senora Arguelias at this moment ap- 
proached, and the irate American with some 
difficulty restrained himself. She was sur- 
prised at the strange aspect of the company 
she had so lately left. She, however, at the 
request of the captain, instantly led the 
way into the house, leaving the rest of the 
visitors, as the French say, plantes la. 

Ten minutes afterwards we were informed 
that Captain Starkey had left the house, 
after impressing upon Senora Arguellas that 
the Neptune would sai] next morning pre- 
cisely at nine o’clock. A renewed torrent 
of rage, contempt and scorn broke forth at 
this announcement, and a duel at one time 
seemed inevitable between Lieutenant Ar 
guellas and Mr. Desmond, the last named 
gentleman manifesting great anxiety to 
shoot somebody or other in vindication of 
the Anglo-Saxon lineage. This, however, 
was overruled, and the party broke up in 
augry disorder. 

We were all on board by the appointed 
time on the following morning. Captain 
Starkey received us with civil indifference, 
and I noticed that the elaborate sneers 
which sat upon the countenances of Du- 
pont and the lieutenant did not appear in 
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the slightest degree to ruffle or affect him; 
but the averted eye and scornful air of 
Donna Antonia, as she passed with Signora 
Arguellas toward the cabin, drawing her 
mantilla tightly round her as she swept by, 
as if—so I perhaps wrongfully interpreted 
the action—it would be soiled by contact 
with a poltroon, visibly touched him—only, 
however, fora few moments. The expres- 
sion of pain quickiy vanished, and the 
countenance was as cold and stern as be- 
fore. There was, albeit, it was soon found, 
a limit to this, it seemed, contemptuous for- 
bearance. Dupont, approaching him, gave 
his thought audible expression, exclaiming, 
loud enough for several of the crew to hear, 
and looking steadily in the captain’s face: 
*‘Lache!” He would have turned away, but 
was arrested bya grip of steel. ‘‘Listen, 
sir,” said Captain Starkey, ‘‘individually I 
hold for nothing what you may say; but I 
am captain and king of this ship, and I will 
permit no one to beard me before the crew, 
and thereby lessen my anthority over them. 
Do you presume again to do so, and I will 
put you in solitary confinement, perhaps in 
irons. till we arrive in Jamaica.” He then 
threw off his startled auditor and walked 
forward. The passengers, colored as weli 
as white, were all on board, the anchor, 
already apeak, was brought home; the bows 
of the ship fell slowly off, and we were in 
a few momerts running before the wind, I 
thought but a faint one, for Point Morant. 

No one could be many hours on board of 
the Neptune without being fully satisfied 
that, however deficient in dueling courage 
her captain might be, he was a thorough 
seaman and that his crew—about a dozen of 
as fine fellowsas I have ever seen—were 
under the most perfect discipline and com- 
mand. The service of the vessel was car- 
ried on as noiselessly and as regularly as on 
board a ship of war, and a sense of confi- 
dence that, should a tempest or other 
sea peril overtake us, every reliance might 
be placed in the professional ski!l and energy 
of Captain Starkey, was soon openly or 
tacitly acknowledged by all on board, 

The weather throughout happily con- 
tinued fine, but the wind was light and 
variable, so that for several days after we 
had sighted the blue mountains of Jamaica 
we scarcely appeared sensibly to diminish 
the distance between them and us. At last 
the breeze again blew steadily from the 
northwest, and we gradually neared Point 
Morant. We passed it and went up the 
bay at about 2 o’clock in the morning, 
when the voyage might be said to be over. 
This was a great relief to the cabin passen- 
gers, far beyond the pleasure of land-folk 
of escaping from the tedium of confine- 
ment on shipboard. There was aconstraint 
in the behavior of everybody that was ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant. The captain presided 
at the table with freezing civility; the con- 
versation, if such it conld be called, was 
usually restricted to monosyllables, and 
we were all heartily glad that we had eaten 
our last dinner in the Neptune. When we 
doubled Point Morant, all the passengers 
except myself were in bed, and a quarter 
of an hour afterwards Captain Starkey 
went below, and was soon busy, I under- 
stood, with papers in his cabin. For my 
part I was too excited for sleep, and I con- 
tinued to pace the deck for and aft with 
Hawkins, the first mate, whose watch it 
was, eagerly observant for the lights on the 
well known shore that I had left so many 
months before with but faint hopes of ever 
seeing it again. As I thus gazed landward, 
a bright gleam, as if of crimson moonlight, 
shot across the dark sea, and turning 
quickly round I saw that it was caused by 
atall jet of flame shooting up from the 
main hatchway, which two seamen, for 
some purpose or other, had at the moment 
partially opened. In my still weak state 
the terror of the sight—for the recollection 
of the barrels of powder on board flashed 
instantly across my mind—for several mo- 
ments completely stunned me, and but I 
caught instinctively at the rattlings, I should 
have fallen prostrate on the deck. A wild 
outery of ‘‘Fire! fire!” the most fearful cry 
that can be heard at sea—mingled with and 
hightened the dizzy ringing in my brain, 
and I was barely sufficiently conscious to 
discern, amid the runnings to and fro, and 
the incoherent exclamations of the crew, 
the sinewy, athletic figure of the captain 
leap up from the companion ladder to the 
deck, and with his trumpet-voice command 
immediate silence, instantly followed by 
the order again to batten down the blazing 
hatchway.” This, with his own assistance, 
was promptly affected, and then he disap- 
peared down the forecastle. The two or 
three minutes he was gone—it could scarcely 
have been more than that—seemed interm- 
inable, aad so completely did it appear to 
be recognized that our fate must depend 
upon his judgment aud vigor, that not a 
word was spoken nor a finger, I think, 
moved, till he re appeared, already scorched 
and blackened with the fire, and dragging 
up what seemed to be a dead body in his 
arms. He threw his burden on the deck, 
and passing swiftly to where Hawkins 
stood, said, ina low, hurried whisper, but 
audible to me: ‘‘Run down and rouse the 
passengers, and bring my pistols from the 
cabin locker. Quick! Eternity hangs on 
the loss of a moment.” Then turning to 





the startled but attentive seamen, he said ip, 
arapid but firm voice: ‘‘You well know 
men, that I would not on any occasion. or 
for any motive, deceive you. Yon drunken 
brute—he is Lieutenant Arguellas’ sery,nt 
—has fired with his candle the spirits je 
was stealing, and the hold is a mass of fire 
which it is useless to waste one precicus 
moment in atlempting to extinguish.” 

A cry of rage and terror burst from the 
crew, and they sprang impulsively towards 
the boats, but the captain’s authoritative 
voice arrested their steps. ‘Hear me out, 
will you? Hurry and confusion will de- 
stroy us all; but with courage and steadiness 
every soul on board may be saved before 
the flames can reach the powder. And re- 
member,” he added, as he took his pistols 
from Hawkins, and cocked one of them, 
‘that I will send a bullet after the first man 
who disobeys me, and I seldom miss my 
aim. Now, then, to your work—steadily 
and with will!” 

It was marvelous to observe the influence 
his bold, confident and commanding bearing 
and words hai upon the men. The panic 
terror that had seized them gave place to 
energetic resolution, and in an incredibly 
short space of time the boats were in the 
water. ‘‘Well done my fine fellows! There 
is plenty of time, I again repeat. Four of 
you”—and he named them—‘‘remain with 
me; three others jump into each of the 
large boats, two into the small one, and 
bring them round to the landward side of 
the ship. A rush would swamp the boats, 
and we shall be able to keep only one gang- 
way Clear.” 

The passengers were by this time rushing 
upon deck half clad and in a state of wild 
est terror, for they all knew there was a 
large quantity of gunpowder on board. 
The instant the boats touched the starboard 
side of the barque, the men, white as well 
as colored, forced their way with frenzied 
eagérness before the women and children— 
careless, apparently, whom they sacrificed, 
so that they might themselves leap to the 
shelter of the boats from the fiery volcano 
raging beneath their feet. Captain Starkey, 
aided by the four athletic seamen he had se- 
lected for the duty, hurled them fiercely 
back. ‘Back, back!” he shouted; “we 
must have funeral order here—first the wo 
men and children, next the oldmen. Hand 
Senora Arguellas along; next the young 
lady, her daughter. Quick!” 

As Donna Antonia, more dead than alive, 
was about to be lifted into the boat, a gusis 
of flame burst up through the main hatcli- 
way with the roar of an explosion; a tumult- 
uous cry burst from the frenzied passcn 
gers, and they jostled each other with 
frightful violence in their efforts to reach 
the gangway. Dupont forced his way 
through the lane of seamen with the energy 
of a madman, and pressed so suddenly upon 
Antonia that, but for the utmost exertion 
of the captain’s herculean strength, she 
must have been precipitated into the water. 

‘Back, unmanly dastard! back, dog!” 
roared Captain Starkey, terribly excited by 
the lady's Ganger, and a moment after seiz- 
ing Dupont by the collar, he added, ‘‘Or if 
you will, look there but for a moment,” and 
he pointed with his pistol hand to the fins 
of several sharks, visible in the glaring 
light, at but a few yards distance from the 
ship. ‘‘Men,” he added, ‘‘let whoever 
presses forward out of his turn fall into the 
water.” 

‘Ay, ay, sir,” was the prompt, mechanical 
response. 

This terrible menace instantly restored 
order. The colored women and children 
were next embarked, and the boat appeared 
full. 

‘Pull off,” was the order; ‘‘you are deep 
enough for safety.” 

A cry, faint as the wail of a child, arose 
in the boat. It was heard and understood. 

“Stay one moment; pass along, Senor 
Arguellas. Now then, off with you, and 
be smart.” 

The next boat was quickly loaded; the 
colored lads and men, all but one, and the 
three Americans went in her. 

“You are a noble fellow,” said Mr. Des 
mond, pausing for an instant and grasping 
the captain’s hand; ‘and I was but a fvol 
to—” 

‘Pass on,” was the reply; ‘‘there is no 
time to bandy compliments.” 

The order to shove off had passed the 
captain's lips when his glance chanced to 
light on me, as I leaned, dumb with terror, 
just behind him against the vessel's bul warks 

“Hold on a moment,” he cried; ‘‘here is 
a youngster whose weight will not burt 
you.” And he fairly lifted me over and 
dropped me into the boat, whispering as he 
did so, ‘‘Remember me, Ned, to thy father 
and mother, should I never see them again. , 

There was now only the small boat, ci 
pable of safely containing but eight per 
sons, and how it was whispered among US, 
how, in addition to the two seaman already 
in her, can she get off with Lieutenant Ar- 
guellas, M. Dupont, the remaining colored 
man, the four seaman and Captain Starkey” 
They were, however, all speedily embarked 
except the captain. 

“Can she bear another?” he asked, and 
although his voice was firm as ever, his 
countenance, I noticed, was ashy pale, yet 
full as ever of unswerving resolution. 


— 
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‘We must and will, sir, since it’s you; 
yut we are dangerously overcrowded now, 
especially with yon ugly customers swim- 
ming around us.” 

“Stay one moment, I cannot leave the 
ship while there’s a living soul on board.” 
He stepped hastily forward and presently 
reappeared at the gangway with the still 
senseless body of the lieutenant’s servant in 
his arms and dropped it over the side of 
the boat. There was a cry of indignation, 
but it was of no avail. The boat’s rope the 
next instant was cast into the water. ‘‘Now 
pull for your lives.” The oars, from the 
instinct of self-preservation, fell into the 
water, and the boat sprang off. Captain 
Starkey, now that all except himself were 
clear of the burning ship, gazed eagerly 
with eyes shaded by his hand in the direc- 
tion of the shore. Presently he hailed the 
foremost boat. 

‘‘We mugt have been seen from the shore 
long ago, and pilot boats ought to be com- 
ing out, though I don’t seeany one. If you 
meet one, bid him be smart; there may be 
a chance yet.” 

All this scene, this long agony, which has 
taken me so many words to depict very im- 
perfectly from my own recollection and 
those of others, only lasted, I was after- 
wards assured by Mr. Desmond, eight min_ 
utes from the embarkation of Senora Ar- 
guellas till the last boat left the ill-fated 
Neptune. 

Never shall I forget the frightful sublimi- 
ty of the spectacle presented by that flam- 
ing ship, the sole object, save ourselves, 
discernible amidst the vast and heaving 
darkness, if I may use the term, of the 
night and ocean, coupled as it was with the 
dreadful thought that the heroic man to 
whose firmness and presence of mind we all 
owed our safety was inevitably doomed to 
perish, We had not rowed more than a 
couple of hundred yards when the flames, 
leaping up everywhere through the deck, 
reached the rigging and the few sails set, 
presenting a complete outline of the barque 
and her tracery of masts and yards, drawn 
in lines of fire. Captain Starkey, not to 
throw away the chance he spoke of, had 
gone out tothe bowsprit, having first let 
the jib and foresail go by the run, and was 
for a brief space safe from the flames; but 
what was this but a prolongation of the bit- 
terness of death! 

The boats continued to increase the dis- 
tance between them and the blazing ship, 
amidst a dead silence only broken by the 
measured dip of the oars; and many an eye 
was turned with intense anxiety shoreward 
with the hope of descrying the expected pi- 
lot. At length a distant hail—and I felt my 
heart stop beating at the sound—was heard 
ahead, lustily responded to by the seamen’s 
throats, and presently afterwards a swiftly 
propelled pilot boat shot out of the thick 
darkness ahead, almost immediately follow- 
ed by another. 

‘‘What ship is that?” cried a man stand- 
ing in the bows of the first boat. 

“The Neptune, and that is Captain Starkey 
on the bowsprit.” 

I sprang eagerly to my feet, and, with all 
the force 1 could exert, shouted: ‘‘A hun- 
dred pounds for the first boat that reaches 
the ship!” 

“That’s young Mr. Mainwaring’s face 
and voice!’ exclaimed the foremost pilot. 
“‘Hurra, then, for the prize!” and away 
both sped with eager vigor, but unaware 
certainly of the peril of the task. In a 
minute or so another shore-boat came up, 
but after asking a few questions and seeing 
how matters stood, remained, and lightened 
us of a portion of our living cargoes. We 
were all three too deep in the water, the 
small boat perilously so. 

Great God! the terrible suspense we all 
felt while this was going forward. I can 
scarcely bear even now, to think about it. 
I shut my eyes, and listened with breathless, 
palpitating excitement for the explosion 
that should end all. It came!—at least I 
thought it did, and I sprang convulsively to 
my feet. So sensitive was my brain, partly 
no doubt from recent sickness as well as 
fright, that I had mistaken the sudden shout 
of the boat’s crew for the dreaded catastro- 
phe. The bowsprit, from the end of which 
a Tope was dangling, was empty! and both 
pilots, made aware doubtles of the danger, 
were pulling with the eagerness of fear 
from the ship. The cheering among us 
was renewed again and again, during which 
{ continued to gaze with arrested breath 
and fascinating stare at the flaming vessel 
and fleeting pilot-boats. Suddenly a pyra- 
mid of flame shot up from the hold of the 
ship, followed by a deafening roar. I fell, 
or was knocked down, I know not which, 
the boat rocked as if caught in agreat eddy, 
next came the hiss and splash of numerous 
heavy bodies falling from a great hight into 
the water, and then the blinding glare and 
atunning uproar were succeeded by a sound- 
less silence and a thick darkness in which 
no man could discern his neighbor. The 
stillness was broken by a loud, cheerful 
hail from one of the pilot-boats. We rec- 
°gnized the voice, and the simultaneous and 
ringing shout which burst from us assured 
reed peme seaman of our own safety and 
pe Aer ae a we all rejoiced in his. Half 

our afterwards we were safely landed; 
and as the ship and cargo had been special- 





ly insured, the only ultimate evil result of 
this fearful passage in the Neptune was a 
heavy loss to tne underwriters. 

A piece of plate, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Desmond and his friends, was subscribed 
for and presented to Captain Starkey at a 
public dinner given at Kingston in his hon 
or, a circumstance that many there will re- 
member. In his speech on returning thanks 
for the compliment paid him, he explained 
his motive for resolutely declining to fight 
a duel with M. Dupont, half a dozen ver- 
sions of which had got into the newspapers. 
“IT was very early left an orphan,” he said, 
‘‘and was very tenderly reared by a mater- 
nal aunt, Mrs. (He mentioned a 
name with which hundreds of newspapers 
readers in England must be still familiar.) 
‘‘Her husband fell in a duel in the second 
month of wedluck. My aunt continued to 
live dejected on till I had passed my nine- 
teenth year, and so vivid an impression did 
the patient sorrow of her life make on me, 
so thoroughly did I loathe and detest the 
barbarous practice that consigned her toa 
premature grawe, that it scarcely required 
the solemn promise she had obtained from 
me, as the last sigh trembled on her lips, to 
make me resolve never, under any circum- 
stances, to fight a duel. As tomy behavior 
during the unfortunate conflagration of the 
Neptune, which my friend Mr. Desmond 
has spoken of so flatteringly, I can only say 
that I did no more than my simple duty in 
the matter. Both he and I belong to a 
maritime race, one of whose most peremp- 
tory maxims is thut the captain must be the 
last man to quit or give up his ship. Be- 
sides, I must have been the veriest dastard 
alive to have quailed in the presence of—of 
—that is, in the presence of—circumstances 
which in pointof fact—that is’”—Here Cap- 
tain Starkey blushed and boggled sadly; he 
was evidently no orator; but whether it was 
the sly significance of Senor Arguellas’ coun- 
tenance, which just then happened to be 
turned towards him, or the glance he threw 
at the gallery where Senora Arguellas’ grave 
placidity and Donna Antonia’s bright eyes 
and blushing cheeks encountered him, that 
so completely put him out, I cannot say; 
but he continued to stammer painfully, al- 
though the company cheered and laughed 
with great vehemence and uncommon good 
humor, in ordertogive himtime. He could 
not recover himself, and, after floundering 
about through a few more unintelligible 
sentences, sat down, evidently very hot and 
uncomfortable, though amidst a little hurri- 
cane of hearty cheers and hilarious laughter: 

I have buta few more words to say. 
Captain Starkey has been long settled in 
Havana, and Donna Antonia has been just 
as long Mrs. Starkey. Three little Starkeys 
have to my knowledge already come to 
town, and the captain is altogether a rich 
and prosperous man; but, though apparent- 
ly domiciled in a foreign country, he is, I 
am quite satisfied, as true an Englishman 
and as brave a man as ever.—Zhe New Eng- 
land Homestead. 























~ KEEP YOUR BOOKS IN ORDER. 





Self-Adjusting Book-Rack 
PATENTED, JULY, 1874. 








When one or more books are removed from this 
rack, it adjusts itself to those remaining. It is use- 
ful and ornamental. Frank G. Clarke, of Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., under date of Sept. 28. 1877, writes,— 
“Tam now using one of your Self-Adjusting Book- 
Racks, and find it one of the most useful and orna- 
mental pieces of my office furniture.” 





PRICE, $3.00. 





Send for circulars. Address 
ISAAC WALKER, Pembroke, N. Hw. 
‘ 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 

invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
$3: the known world. Sampie Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Ohicago. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 
of Suffrage. 


Jutra Warp Hows, ] 
Lucy Srone, » Editors, 
H. B. BrackweE tt, 
a Ws 
Mary A. Livermore, 

Editorial Contributors. 


Hicernson, 


Trerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 

Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 

Crus Rates, 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 





10 copies one 


ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JOURNAL Offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Groner WILLIAM CuR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
Georee F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Georce Witiiam 
CURTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry S. WasHeurn. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworta Hiaer- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman, 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Went- 
WORTH Hi@GiInson. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. George F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir- 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes, 


On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 


Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a eompensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 


In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 


Address WoMmAn’s JourNAL, Box 3638, 
P. O., Boston. 


‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow's Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little disconifort. “It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston lyl4 


gp A YEAR. Agents wanted Busi- 
ness legitimate. Particulars free. 
> QP Address J. WORTH & CO., St Louis, Mo, 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass, 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; épe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instractors in all branches. 
R Cc. ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartesde Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


= London 1861, Paris 1869, Philadelphia 1876" 
1y2 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, . 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the Enropean Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Booms to Let br the Dav or Week. 
y 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH.- 
ERAN which are worth inspee- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAI1 & Oo. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON tyt 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





maw es = owwnli | 











Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

We are constantly adding 
new and improved garments to 
our list. New catalogue ready 
in December. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 


MRS. H, 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 
Third door from Fi/th Avenue. ty1 
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Boston, Mar. 9, 1878. 




















All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
mast be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al) arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
{ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 
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CALL ON YOUR REPRESENTATIVE! 

Let every friend of Woman Suffrage in 
Massachusetts call on his or her representa- 
tive during the coming week, and ask him 
to work, speak and vote for Municipal Suf- 
frage for women. We have reason to be- 
lieve that a majority of the Joint Special 
Committee will report a bill in the House, 
enabling women who can read and write, to 
vote in town-meetings and municipal elec- 
tions on the same terms asmen. This law 
will not affect the choice of the legislature 
or of State officers; these would continue to 
be chosen by the men. If Municipal Suf- 
frage does not prove satisfactory to the men, 
it can be repealed, at any time, by a legisla- 
ture chosen by men alone. If Woman Suf- 
frage is a bad thing, the passage of sucha 
law is the best way to kill it; if it is a good 
thing, the people are entitled to the benefit 
of the experiment. If every Suffragist will 
at once speak to his or her own representa- 
tive, the bill can be carried. H B.B. 











EAST BOSTON TAX-PAYERS’ PETITION. 


Senator Hill of East Boston has presented 
in the Senate a petition signed by 105 ladies 
of East Boston, who own property and pay 
taxes in Wards 1 and 2. It is as follows:— 


To the Senateand House of Representatives of the 

State of Massachusetts ;— 

We, the undersigned, tax-paying women of East 
Boston, Mass., respectfully pray your honorable bod- 
ies to enact a iaw enabling women who pay taxes to 
vote in the election of county, town and municipal 


officers : 

Hannah G. Jackson, Mrs. Maria B. Russell, 
Mrs. Harvey Crocker, Mrs. Charles P. Jamison, 
Mrs. Nancy J. Leonard, Mrs. Carrie D. Jewett, 
Mrs. Maria L. Jewett, Mrs. William Waters, Jr., 
Juliet H. Kean, Mrs. Harriet McPherson, 
Mrs. M. T. Frisbie, Mrs. S. J. Hadley, 

Mrs. James Gurney, Mrs. E. J. Nichols 

Mrs. J. A. Crafts, Mrs. Mary R. Weeks, 


Mrs. F. G. Ayres, Mary Johnson, 
Harriet Davidson, Mrs. Mary Wooster, 
Isabel Adamscn, Abby R. Hill, 


Julia A. Dayis, 

Mrs. M. C. Crosby, 
Caroline K. Frost, Mrs. A. C. Whitney, 
Mary peanesey, Barbara Johnson, 
Mrs. H. 8S. Lunt, Mrs. M. E. Demond, 
Mrs. Mary A. Tewksbury, Mrs. Hannah E. Snell, 
Mrs. Wk. oan. M. A. Jenkins, 

Mrs. A. E. well, Mrs. S. L. Johnson, 
Mrs. A. V. Herrick, Merriam C. Towle, 
Mrs. E. A. Hobbs, 
Mrs. Nehemiah Gibson, 
Mrs. H. W. Proctor, 
Miss Mary E. Morse, 
Miss E. H. Robertson, 
Mies Harriet M. Kennedy, Sarah J. Peterson, 

M. J. Gurney, Ellen James, 

Julia M. Dickson, Sarah Dennis, 
Melvina C. Sargent, Mary J. Spare, 
Marietta Hunt, Persis W. Maglathlin, 
Ann Cook, Mary E. Blanchard, 
Martha L. Fletcher, Ann Maria Brown, 
ganey F- oan, Carrie E. Jenks, 


Martha L. Fleteher, 
Olivia P. Hall, 


Elizabeth P. Davis Mrs. Mary A. Crowley. 
Mrs, Elizabeth McBride, Mrs. Mary Nagle, 

Mrs. Mary Hall, Mrs. M. A. Harrington, 
Eliza A. Finn, 


Eliza A. Tracey, 
E.N k 


. N. Banks, 
Mrs. G. H. Sweetland, 
M. F. Hanson, 

Mary J. Filer, 

Mrs. G. Sherburne, 

8. J. Lord. 


Mrs. M. I. Waterhouse, 
Mrs. rm a Bragdon, 
Mrs. J. wden, 
Margaret A. Fitzpatrick, 
Mrs. A. Damon, 

Miss 8. E. Carver, 
Louisa 8. Townsend, 


Ellen Coltman, 

L. 8. Joslyn, 

Marion H. Robbins, 
Mrs, P. Hastings, 

Mrs, E. A. Ridley, 

Mrs, Fannie E. Maloon, 


Margaret Carr, 
Mies 8. T. Synett, 
Miss E. K. McMichael, 


Clara F Power, A. L. Burrison, 
Mary Robinson, Mary A. Dever, 
R. E. Shackford 


This petition was supported by a petition 
of legal voters of East Boston. 
oe 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 





So great an event as the opening of Lon- 
don University to women, who may now 
take degrees from all its departments, justly 
receives wide and favorable comment, and 
is an immense help in the struggle now 
everywhere making for equal rights for 
women. Then, too, it shows the great 
stride our cause has made, when it is re- 
membered that Boston had not even a high 
school for girls, fifty years ago. 

Frances Power Cobbe, in a private letter 
toa friend in this country, from which we 
are permitted to make the following ex- 
tract, writes: 

‘Are you not pleased to hear of our great 
victory at London University? We all feel 
sure that it is an earnest of victory all 
along the line of women’s rights and claims. 
I have been to-day looking over an old 
scrap-book containing, among other things, 
an address delivered at Guildhall, to the 
Social Science Association, advocating the 
granting of degrees to women, just sixteen 
years ago, and all the newspaper comments. 
It is truly a hopeful thing to see the differ- 
ence of the tone they adopted then, from 
anything which could appear in a respecta- 
ble paper now. We have fought a good 
fight, and those who come after us will 
profit thereby.” 

The Scientific American accepts the open- 
ing of the medical department of London 





University, and says: ‘‘Medical men have 
long recognized a difficulty in the treatment 
of the large class of complaints classed 
under the term ‘‘diseases of women.” The 
editor then commends this department of 
medical practice to Woman, as follows: 

Here, then, appears a sphere in which 
women may with honor to themselves labor 
in the cure and relief of bodily infirmities, 
requiring all the skill and knowledge they 
can acquire. If women will be physicians, 
let them devote their energies to the ‘‘dis- 
eases of women and children,” which have 
been of late years alarmingly on the in- 
crease. The medical profession would cer- 
tainly not grudge to women such a share 
in their practice, and would probably in- 
vite their co-operation, because it would 
be often beneficial to the patient and insure 
good results. 

Let the Woman, therefore, undertake 
this honorable role, so suitable to her nature 
and fully within the compass of her pow- 
ers; she will then avoid all the degradations 
that would fall to her lot ina general practice, 
which by necessity must at every step place 
her in a false position. 

Medical men have little to fear from the 
invasion of women upon the practice of 
medicine; doubtless a large class even of 
women will still rely upon their services 
and consult them on most cases. 

Men will natura!ly always take the lead 
in the medical profession, especially in 
surgical practice, and if the hour has ar- 
rived when the co-operation of female 
physicians is inevitable, the most prudent 
course is to take such steps that the educa- 
tion of medical students shall be conducted 
in such a manner that a mixed class of both 
sexes shall be unnecessary, and that the 
studies be arranged to avoid scandal. 

In conclusion, we shall be glad to see the 
female medical practitioner, on the basis 
here indicated, fairly and well established, 
as we shall then hope to see the rout of the 
army of female vampires who are now dis- 
tributed in every city of the Union, who, 
under the guise of physicians, clairvoyants, 
etc., are living on the credulity of the pub- 
lic, a disgrace to their sex and the profession 
they vainly counterfeit. 

The London Examiner says: ‘‘The great 
boon, ‘a fair field and no favor’, is now 
open to women. This is all women ask. 
With this field, they will surely find their 
proper work as physicians, in whatever 
field it exists. Women will now be abso- 
lutely without excuse for a lack of thorough 
medical education. One more barrier is 
down, and the day comes nearer when Wo- 
man will besummoned to her duty in every 
field of human need or interest.” L. 8. 

oe 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE COMMENCEMENT. 

The Fifth Annual Commencement of the 
Boston University School of Medicine, was 
held in Tremont Temple, on Wednesday of 
this week. The hall which seats three 
thousand, was literally packed with people, 
a majority of whom were women, many of 
them doubtless drawn by instinctive sym- 
pathy to witness the recognition of Equal 
Rights for their sex. It was a proud 
day for the University. The platform was 
tastefully adorned with flowers. The Ger- 
mania band at intervals furnished music. 
Dr. Bartol opened the exercises by prayer. 
Dr. I. T. Talbot, dean of the medical school, 
made his report. These are some of the 
facts. Hereafter, the full medical course 
will be four years. At the end of the third 
year, the degrees of M. B. or 8. B. will be 
given, but that of M. D. cannot be confer- 
red for less than four years of study. There 
are now 170 students in this department. 
Of these 117 are men, 53 women, The 
highest rank in the present class was 
held by a man, the second by a woman, and 
of the seven highest, four were held by wo- 
men and three by men. The average schol- 
arship of the class was one seventeenth of 
one per cent in favor of the men. Of the 
theses, the one exhibiting the greatest origi- 
nality of thought was written by a woman. 
During the year, a larger per cent of the 
men had been sick than of the women. The 
two students who had died were men. Dr. 
Talbot, after five years of experience, is 
strongly in favor of co-education. He re- 
gards endurance and excellence as individual 
and not sexual. 

Lelia Gertrude Bedeil read the salutatory. 
It was strongly in favor of homeopathy, 
and was well written. Hon. Edwin Wright 
gave an address full of good sense and good 
advice. Then followed the giving of the 
diplomas. Each graduate was presented with 
bouquets, some receiving as many as seven 
or eight. The one colored man was literal- 
ly loaded with them. The valedictory for 
the class was given by Joseph Chase, Jr., 
who paid a high tribute to the fidelity of the 
Faculty. Professor E. B. Gersdorff, M. D., 
gave the valedictory for the Faculty. The 
address deserved to be printed for the ‘‘Vest 
pocket” of every graduate, so that the ripened 
wisdom and experience expressed in it, may 
be always at hand. 

It was a sight most grateful to my eyes 
and heart, when the long class of forty-two 
men and women, in alphabetical order, filed 
1n to take their seats, and, the exercises over, 
to take their degrees. Here was an open 
field and fair play for women, and their 
presence and performance more than jus- 
tified the wisdom of the experiment. When 
lasked for higher education, about thirty 
years ago, Oberlin College, in Ohio, was the 
only one in existence which admitted wo- 
men and colored men on the same terms as 
white men. Harriet Hosmer could not find 








a college wherein she could study anatomy. 

Now, behold the change which a few years 

have wrought! L. 8. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE FAMILY. 


Rev. Joseph Cook deserves the thanks of 
all honest men and women for his scathing 
denunciation of the attacks which have been 
made in the name of ‘‘Science” upon the per- 
manence and sanctity of marriage. No 
words can be too strong to apply to the 
theories and practices which undermine the 
purity of our homes. Indeed, the evils 
of licentiousness can never be adequately 
stated. 

But we regret that Mr. Cook should not 
take a broader view of the causes of this 
fearful social disorder. It is not alone mod- 
ern science or speculative infidelity that are 
to blame. Unhappily, marital fidelity and 
theological orthodoxy are not always synon- 
ymous. The causes of licentiousness are 
manifold. But the greatest of all is an in- 
sufficient respect for the equal rights of wo- 
men. And upon this cardinal point Mr. 
Cook has hitherto been wholly silent. 

The primary cause of the evil is unques- 
tionably the personal subjection of women 
by unjust laws and the usages which re- 
sult from these laws. This subjection man- 
ifests itself by restrictions upon their range 
of occupations, by inadequate compensation 
for their labor; and by a public sentiment 
which systematically excludes them from 
industrial education and from positions of 
responsibility and profit. The masculine 
half of mankind domineer over the feminine 
half, in theory and in practice. As Miss 
Edgeworth has well expressed it, ‘‘So long 
as women continue to be weak, men will 
continue to be wicked.” Just in proportion 
as the individuality of Woman is recog- 
nized aud respected, the family relation will 
be purified and exalted. The worst enemies 
of the family to-day are not all free thinkers 
or students of science; they are sometimes 
inside the churches. Witness the following 
utterance by a minister of many years’ ex- 
perience, which appeared last week in the 
Barnstable Patriot. 

This is not only an age of wonder in dis- 
covery and invention, but of new fangled 
notions, hobbies and humbugs. And not 
the least of these is what is called ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Rights.” 1 see by the last Patriot 
that the first subject discussed in the recent- 
ly organized yn in this place, was, 
‘that women who pay taxes should be al- 
lowed to vote.” Iam told the disputation 
was marked with ability on both sides and 
with no little earnestness and zeal. I have 
not learned whether the resolution was 
finally adopted or rejected, nor to my mind 
is it of any sort of consequence, since not 
one woman in a hundred would be seen 
squeezing her way through the crowd to de- 
posit her vote at the polls. I would suggest 
for the consideration of the members of the 
Lyceum the following, viz: That women, 
especially young ladies, ought of right to 
have the privilege of making matrimonial 
advances, visit the young man of their 
choice until the early oe of the morning, 
wait upon him to balls, parties and rides, 
pay the bills, pop the question, consult the 
old folks, go or the minister and pay him a 
e round feeto perform the ceremony. 

hy not? eqnal rightsis the demand. They 
have theic preference and quite as much at 
stake as the young man; as it now is they 
have no choice in the matter; if Thomson 
or Smith offers himself, they must take him 
or nobody. I hope the lyceum will take up 
this important question for discussion, and 
if the reporter has a free pass he will make 
known the result to the public. I suppose 
I shall have some of the strong-minded 
down upon me, but no matter, I will try 
and bear it. 1 will just say, by way of con- 
cluding the subject—spare me the sight of 

etticoats in the pulpit or upon the plat- 
orm. If the speaker is married, I always 
think of a disorderly home, unwashed, un- 
combed, dilapidated children, and a hus- 
band of great meekness and docility, minus 
shirt buttons, with holes in his stockings; 
and if unmarried, I judge they take that 
method to advertise themselves. 

This is the utterance of a man who claims 
to be a minister of the gospel. But the 
spirit which inspired it is inconsistent with 
a true marriage. It is the natural ally of 
domestic discord and the fertile cause of 
divorces. Will not Mr. Cook remind his 
hearers that there can be no happy home 
which isnot founded upon a respect for 
Woman’s rights, and where ‘‘meekness and 
docility” are not mutual? If the marriage 
relation is to be permanent and pure, it 
must not be one of master and servant, but 
a noble and permanent partnership of equals 
with reciprocal rights and duties. 

H. B. B. 
-—————-— - edo —-— —— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ON THE CAPE, 


The lectures of Mrs. Campbell continue 
to be well attended and productive of gen- 
eral interest. Since last week we report 
the following meetings :— 

“At Chatham, Feb. 28, the town hall was 
well filled to listen to the able lecture of 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell on Woman 
Suffrage. The Rev. B. L. Bennett presided 
and made a brief introductory address, plac- 
ing himself squarely on the platform of im- 
partial Suffrage. A committee of five per- 
sons was chosen to call a meeting to organ- 
ize a club, and take such measures as they 
shall think fit to forward the work in this 
vicinity.” 

“At Eastham, March 1, the vestry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was packed 
with intelligent men and women, some of 








whom, heard for the first time the subject 
of Woman Suffrage discussed. The meet- 
ing was opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Charles N. Hinckley. At the close many 
persons gathered around the speaker and 
expressed their sympathy with the cause.” 

“At Wellfleet, March 2, an audience of 
more than three hundred people came togeth- 
er in the vestry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the evening to hear a lecture on 
Woman Suffrage by Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell. Rev. A. Palmer opened the 
meeting with prayer, and introduced the 
speaker. The most respectful attention 
was given by all, and earnest thanks and 
good wishes for the success of the cause 
was expressed by many women.” 

“At Truro, March 3, the town hall was 
packed with an audience, two thirds of 
whom were men. The meeting was called 
to order by Mr. Samuel Dyer, who first pro- 
ceeded to take upa collection to pay for 
the hall, and when that was over, intro- 
duced the speaker. There was a great call 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL supplement, con- 
taining the address of Mr. Bowditch in be- 
half of the tax-paying women. Many per- 
sons said that the extracts in the Boston pa- 
pers were very unsatisfactory. People are 
waking up. One hears this remark every 
night, ‘I did not think half so many people 
would come out to hear.’ ” 

“At North Truro, Sunday evening, March 
3, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell gave alecture 
on Woman Suffrage and Temperance in the 
vestry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Rev. Isaac Sherman conducted the services, 
which opened by reading the Scriptures, sing- 
ing and prayer. Notwithstanding the storm 
and darkness the seats were nearly all filled, 
about four hundred persons being present.” 

“At Provincetown, Tuesday March 5, the 
large audience room of the Universalist 
Church was well-filled in the evening, to 
listen to a lecture upon Woman Suffrage by 
Mrs. Campbell. Mrs. B. F. Hutchinson in- 
troduced the speaker. Rev. D. L. Libby 
assisted in the closing exercises.”’ 

Engagements have been made for Mrs. 
Campbell to speak at the following places: 


Hyannis, Wednesday, March 6. 
Centerville, Thursday, March 7. 
Oysterville, Friday. March 8. 
Cotuit, Saturday, March 9. 
Mashpee, Monday, March 11. 
West Barnstable, Tuesday, March 12. 
Barnstable, Wednesday, March 13. 
Sandwich, Thursday, March 14. 
Falmouth, Friday, March 15. 
Pocasset, Saturday, March 16. 
—__ Ho 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MINNESOTA. 


The Minnesota Senate, on the 20th ult., 
voted to submit a Constitutional Amend- 
ment enabling women to vote upon ques- 
tions of licensing the sale of liquor. An 
effort to ‘‘indefinitely postpone” was defeat- 
ed, and the Resolve was adopted by a large 
majority. In Minnesota, women are al- 
ready voters on all questions relating to ed- 
ucation. 


> oe 


TAX-PAYERS IN TOWN-MEETING. 


At the town-meeting of Fairhaven, Mass., 
on Monday, March 4, Mr. Weston Howland 
moved that the ladies who hold property be 
allowed to take part in discussions on ap- 
propriations of the town’s money, also that 
non-resident tax-payers be allowed the same 
privilege. The motion was lost. 

Commenting on this fact, the New Bed- 
ford Mercury says: 

A new departure was made in the Fair- 
haven town-meeting, where the motion was 
made that ladies be allowed to participate 
in the discussions. Though the motion was 
voted down, it marks an era which the be- 
lievers in women’s rights will not be slow 
to note. 

The men of Massachusetts affirmed, a 
hundred years ago, that taxation without 
representation is tyranny. But a majority 
of the men of Fairhaven refuse to apply the 
principle in the case of women. 

°*oe 


SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT IN CONGRESS. 


The vote in the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, upon the Sixteenth Amendment 
granting Suffrage to women, stood five for 
and five against the proposition. It is al- 
leged that three of the opponents approve 
of investing women with the ballot, but in- 
sist that such act ot sovereignty belongs 
alone to the States. The vote shows an im- 
mense advance in the public sentiment. 
When, in Congress, the House Judiciary 
committee gives a tie vote in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage, every State Legislature may 
see how surely the people are becoming 
ready to accept this measure of justice. 
The States must lead the way. The people 
of Massachusetts are ready to-day. Will 
the legislature believe it, and act accord- 
ingly? L. 8. 

*oe 


A WOMAN ELECTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, 





Eprrors JoURNAL.—At our borough elec- 
tion on Tuesday last, Miss Ruth Anna 
Peirce was chosen School Director, to serve 
two years. The Labor Reform party nom. 
inated three women to fill the annual vacan- 
cies, Miss Peirce being one of the number, 
who was likewise placed on the Republican 
ticket. She polled more than any other 
candidate. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone will recollect the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association that was held here last 








Fall, at which she and other good friends 
of an impartial ballot spoke so effectively. 
The favorable impression made by that 
meeting was the subject of general remark 
at the time, and the feature of the election 
mentioned above may be considered as the 
direct fruit of itsinfluence. It is one of the 
cheering signs, that there is a growing inter. 
est in behalf of recognizing the politica) 
claims of Woman, and a willingness to give 
it expression in a practical form, so far as 
our existing laws will admit. It is a sub. 
ject of regret that the provision in our State 
Constitution which authorizes the election 
of women to our school boards, is not more 
frequently summoned from its obscurity. 
The good of the schools is palpably allied 
to this, but it is almost ignored throughout 
all parts of the State. There can be only 
one way to account for this. It is simply 
because women are not a political power, 
When they have the privilege of voting, as 
well as of being voted for, thére will beg 
change. Then it will become quite mani- 
fest that the present voters will consider 
the office of school-director good enough 
for women. Perhaps the latter can afford 
to be patient, especially if they labor while 
they wait. The doors that open the way to 
great changes swing onrusty hinges. w. 
Bristol, Pa., Feb. 25, 1878. 
oe 
MRS. HOWE IN FRANCE, 





For the pleasure of witnessing the ‘“‘Crown- 
ing of a Rosiere,” I was indebted to M. 
Frederic Passy. As the orator of the occa- 
sion, he was entitled to give a certain num- 
ber of invitations on his own account, one 
of which I was fortunate enough to receive. 

You will ask, perhaps, ‘‘What is a Ro- 
siere?” I will reply that this is the name 
given to the most meritorious girl of a vil- 
lage or small country-town in whicha foun- 
dation exists for the purpose of rewarding 
her merit. The Rosiere is a poor girl whv 
has distinguished herself either by general 
good-behavior, or by some special act of 
self-sacrifice and devotion. The crowning 
to which I was invited took place at Put- 
raux, where the money for the annual prize 
had been bequeathed in a legacy some four 
or five years before,—this being the fourth 
Rosiere who had been judged worthy of the 
crown, and of the accompanying dowry of 
700 francs, to be invested for her benefit, 
and paid to her at the time of her marriage. 
Putraux is a village within half an hour’s 
railroad-travel from Paris. The crowning 
was to take place on a Sunday afternoon. 
On arriving, I found the principal street of 
the place thronged with pedestrians and 
lined with curious people, who waited to 
see the procession pass. For the Rosiere 
passes through the street, attired in white 
and attended by a band of music. I could 
not wait to see this, being desirous to se- 
cure a good seat in the great tent, within 
which the ceremonies were to take place. 
The village had the aspect of a fair or mark- 
et-day. The street was enlivened by booths, 
in which were displayed many sorts of 
merchandise. There was a merry-go-round 
full of riders,*and a great barrel-organ, 
with some piteous lame soldiers, who sang 
patriotic songs, showed their mutilated 
members, and held out their ragged hats. 
The tent was a very large one,—capable, I 
should say, of containing 500 or 600 people. 
It was solidly floored, and already well 
filled. M. Passy’s invitation, which bore 
the Mayor’s signature, secured me a free 
entrance and an excellent place. Before 
me, on a raised platform, sat the Rosiere of 
last year, wearing her white dress and her 
wreath, with her god-mother to keep her 
company. The sound of a band of musie 
outside the tent announced the arrival of 
the Rosiere of this year. 

She entered, escorted by several young 
girls, dressed, like herself, in white cash- 
mere, and wearing silver medals. The 
Mayor of the village entered at the same 
time, with various other dignitaries, among 
whom I soon distinguished M. Passy, the 
orator of the day. After a musical per- 
formance given by the orchestra of Putraux, 
the Mayor read from a book the official 
declaration adjudging the crown and prize 
to Mile. —— ——, who now mounted the 
platform to receive it. A full wreath of 
white roses was placed upon her head by 
her god-mother; after which she took 4 
seat beside the Rosiere already mentioned. 
M. Passy’s discourse now began. He is & 
fluent speaker, and is much admired by his 
audiences. The tone and taste of his re- 
marks were alike excellent. But what 
would one not expect from a member of 
the Institute of France? M. Passy made 
mention of Franklin and of Channing. | 
think I have already said that he is a map 
of wide reading and culture, and distin- 
guished as a political economist. After 
the discourse, the Rosiere and her compan- 
ions made what the French call a quete for 
the poor of the village,—each carrying 
about a crimson velvet bag, into which cop- 
per and silver were dropped. The orches- 
tra now gave us some more music, and the 
assemblage broke up for the time,—a char- 
ity-ball being on foot for the evening. The 
Rosiere was conducted to her home with the 
same procession and band which had 
brought her thence; and the principai street, 
through which one had to pass, became s0 
densely crowded that no one could get 
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through it. I was in haste to reach the sta- 
tion, and so turned aside, hoping to strike 
a parallel thoroughfare. But the streets of 
Putraux diverge outward from a center, 
like the longitudinal threads of a spider's 


web, and I cannot tell what turnings and | 
| sure of the throng of guests who advanced 


twistings I was forced to make in order to 
head at last in the direction in which I had 
originally started. 

A fortunate chance allowed us to witness 
part of a trial in the court of Assizes. We 
were visiting the Palais de Justice (Court 
House) one day, and asked whether we 
might enter a certain hall. We were told 
that we might not only enter, but remain if 
we chose to wituess the proceedings, which 
were about to begin. We found the court- 
room excessively warm, and the time of 
waiting rather tedious. At length, two 
prisoners were escorted by soldiers into the 
dock. The Judges entered, in crimson 
robes, with caps of the same color. The 
lawyers engaged in the case wore black 
gowns, and a narrow scarf, tipped with er- 
mine, over the left shoulder,—a black cap 
completing the costume. One of the pris- 
oners was arraigned under two charges. 
The other was presently discharged. The 
first of the offenses charged against the 
party retained in the dock was a crime of 
personal violence, whose details had been 
heard and judged ina private session of 
the Court. Upon this count the Judge now 
told him that he had been found guilty, 
and that his sentence was that of hard labor 
for ten years. His second offense was an 
attempt to kill two members of his own 
family, at each of whom he had discharged 
a loaded pistol, inflicting a wound in one 
instance. A jury was presently impanneled 
for this second trial, in which the prisouer’s 
own father, brother, and brother-in-law 
were both the accusers and the witnesses. 
Preliminaries having been gone through 
with, the Judge now announced that per- 
sonal examination of the accused which is 
so repugnant to English and American ideas 
of fair play. While, in England and Amer- 
ica, nO man under accusation can be asked 
to criminate himself, in France the Judge 
directs all his energies to this end, and 
badgers and torments the prisoner in a 
manner which to us, on this occasion, was 
simply shocking. We could not, on the 
other hand, but admire the intellectual per- 
tinacity with which the judicial questioner 
stuck to every point once brought up in 
this distressing interrogation. The accused 
was aman of twenty years, not ill-looking, 
and neatly dressed in a black suit. We 
were obliged to leave before the conclusion 
of the trial, but learned that its duration 
was short, ending in a verdict of guilty, 
and sentence of death. In the days that 
followed, our thoughts often visited this 
unfortunate man in his cell, so young, ap- 
parently without friends,—his nearest rela- 
tives giving evidence against him, and, in 
fact, bringing the suit which was to cost 
him his life. It seems less than Mosaic 
justice to put a man to death for a murder 
which, though attempted, was not actually 
committed. A life for a life is the old doc- 
trine. This is a life for an attempt upon a 
life. 

In close proximity to this great Court- 
House is the Sainte Chapelle, a beautiful 
Gothic building erected by St. Louis in the 
Thirteenth Century. The slender spire of 
this chapel, fretted and gilded, towers above 
every object in the part of the town where 
it stands. Like the King’s daughter, it is 
all beautiful within. Its lofty windows of 
stained glass, of the richest patterns, and in 
colors surpassing those of to-day, admit but 
little even of that divine light which is call- 
ed religious. The guardian shows asort of 
private box in which Louis XI. was wont 
to hear mass. Alwaysin dread of assussi- 
nation, he entered this inclosure from his 
own palace, locking the door behind him, 
and witnessing the sacred office through a 
small window of a single pane of glass, 
which he was able to open or shut at will. 
High-mass is performed here once a year 
only, on the 8d of November, in connec- 
tion with some judicial solemnity, the 
judges only attending. 

In order to terminate this grave letter by 
a cheerful strain, we will for once break 
the seal of private hospitality, and speak of 
a very elegant soiree, preceded by a dinner- 
party, the whole given in honor of ex-Presi- 
dent Grant by Mr. G. P. A. Healy, the 
well-known American artist. Mr. Healy’s 
merits and success are well known both in 
Europe and America. He is established 
here in a pleasant and spacious apartment; 
and, while his studio, once a week, is thrown 
open to visitors, his amiable wife and daugh- 
ters receive in their salon those who have 
enjoyed a visit to Mr. Healy’s pictures, 
Among them are life-size portraits of Prince 
Bismarck and Gambetta, for which these 
great personages gave sittings. Many Amer- 
ican beauties have been caught en pussant 
by Mr. Healy, and imprisoned within the 
four corners of his canvas. A full-length 
portrait of the late Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis 
is intended for Boston, where it will be 
much appreciated by her many surviving 
triends. Mr. Healy’s soiree had been antic 
ipated with great pleasure, and did not dis- 
appoint those expectations. The Presiden- 
tial party appeared there, as simple and 
gracious as usual. Near them stood M 





Gambetta, the popular lion of the day. We 
were much indebted to Mr. Healy for an 
introduction to this remarkable man, who, 
in these days, has made Paris ring with his 
eloquence. We found him cordial, and 
ready to enterinto conversation. The pres- 


to pay their respects to our late Chief-Mag- 
istrate did not allow individuals time for 
more than a brief exchange of compliments. 

The beauty of American women was well 
represented at this gathcring, and, not less, 
their elegance and taste in dress. Ices were 
served during the evening, and a sumptu- 
ous supper crowned the whole. Dancing 
was commenced as soon as the decrease of 
numbers made it possible, and continued 
till an early hour in the morning. The cor- 
diality of the host and hostess made every- 
body at home. Among the many entertain- 
ments which have been devised for the ex- 
President and his amiable lady, it is not 
likely that any has been more appropriate 
or more thoroughly enjoyed. 

J. W. wt. 
Paris, France. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL’S TRIUMPH. 





Four years ago, Miss Lilian Douton, a 
native of Gloucester, in this State, went to 
Milan to study for the Operatic Stage. Af- 
ter two years of hard labor, suffering many 
discouragements, she made a debut at the 
Theater Fondo in Naples. Her success 
was immediate. The theater was crowded 
each night of her performance, floral offer- 
ing were numerous and the press unanimous 
in her praise. She shortly afterward re- 
ceived a flattering engagement from the 
managers of the Theater Royal, at Malta, 
which engagement closed a month ago. 
The rich voice and beautiful figure of Sig- 
nora Lilla Belletti, (the name under which 
she won her honors) were the theme of Ital- 
ian society for sometime. Miss Douton ar- 
rived in New York on the 8th inst., and will 
appear in opera and concert in all the prin- 
cipal cities of her native land. 

oe 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Rev. William Goodell, of Janesville, Wis., 
whose death we announced last week, was 
one of the pioneers of the anti-slavery, tem- 
perance, and Woman Suffrage reforms, a 
zealous and laborious promoter of them, as 
a speaker, writer and officer of Associations. 
He was born in Coventry, Chenango Coun- 
ty, N. Y.,October 25,1792—probably the first 
white child born in that vicinity. Of like 
kith and kin were William Goodell, D. D., 
missionary of the American Board and one 
of the translators of the Scriptures at Con- 
stantinople, and Capt. Silas Goodell, of the 
Revolutionary war. Attheage of five years 
Mr. Goodell removed with his parents to 
Windsor, N. Y. Inearly childhood he suf- 
fered a severe illness which left him for some 
time lame. The confinement fostered habits 
of thought and study which contributed to 
mould his character and shape his future. 
Debarred from childish sports, his mind was 
occupied with the study of such themes as 
the limited library to which he had access 
suggested. Religious services in those days 
were a luxury, and families trudged through 
the woods on foot, or rode with ox teams for 
miles, to hear a sermon in a schoolhouse. 

The mother died in 1803, and with the 
breaking up of the family, William was 
transferred to his mother’s relatives in 
Amenia, where he attended school and as- 
sisted on the farm. A year later he was 
sent to other relatives in Pomfret, Conn., 
where he remained five years studying and 
working in like manner. Here he had the 
advantages of two public libraries, and the 
daily society of his grandmother, a woman 
of more than ordinary culture and ability. 

In 1812 he went to Providence, R. I., as a 
clerk. Success attended him, and in a few 
years he accepted an offer from a prominent 
firm as assistant supercargo in one of their 
ships bound for India, China and Europe. 
He set sail, January 1, 1817, and traveled 
abroad for over two years. Returning he 
engaged in business at Wilmington, N. C.; 
afterwards at Providence, R. I., and at Al- 
exandria, Va. At the South, he had ample 
opportunity to study the working of slavery, 
of which he became such a deadly and pow- 
erful opponent. 

In 1823 he was married to Miss Clarissa 
C. Cady, daughter of Deacon Josiah Cady, 
of Providence, R. I. 

He commenced writing for the press in 
1820, in the Providence Gazette, in a series 
of articles against the pending Missouri 
compromise. From that time on he wrote 
frequently for periodicals on the religious, 
moral, and political issues of the day. A 
residence of two years in New York City, 
from 1825 to 1827, compelled him to notice 
the controlling prevalence of vice, and then 
it was that he discovered his heaven-appoint- 
ed life-work to be an uncompromising war- 
fare with gigantic public evils. In 1827 he 
commenced to edit the weekly Investigator 
at Providence. Two years later he removed 
to Boston, connecting his Jxvestigator with 
the National Philanthropist. In June 1830, 
he removed to New York, where he con- 
tinued his paper under the name of the Gen- 
iusof Temperance.” Here also he afterwards 
edited the Hmancipator. At Utica and 
Whitesboro, N. Y., he edited the Friend of 
Man, from 1836 to 1842. Here too he is- 








sued his monthly Anti-Slavery Lectures for 
one year, and commenced his Christian In- 
vestigator. Continuing the publication, he 
removed to Honeoye, N. Y., where he acted 
as pastor of an independent reform church 
for several years. In 1853 he returned to 
New York and edited the American Jubilee, 
Radical Abolitionist, and Principia. After 
the abolition of slavery, he resumed his tem- 
perance lectures. After residing in Lebanon, 
Conn., five years, he removed to Janesville, 
Wis., in 1870. 

Besides his other writings he has written, 
the ‘‘Democracy of Christianity,” “Slavery 
and Anti Slavery,” a history of the struggle; 
‘“‘American Slave Code,” and ‘‘Our Nation. 
al Charters,”’ showing the illegality of slave- 
ry, and the constitutional power of the 
government to control it, besides several 
volumes which are still in manuscript. 
Among these are ‘‘Life and Teachings of 
Christ,” and ‘‘The Highest Good,” showing 
that moral good is higher than natural good. 
During the last two years, his pen has been 
chiefly busy in the temperance cause. He 
has prepared twenty articles for The Living 
Issue, published in*"New York. Nine of 
these have been already printed, and he was 
at work on the eighteenth of the series 
when his tired hand dropped the pen for- 
ever. These articles were concerning the 
workings and results of the Maine liquor 
law. They were to be published later in 
pamphlet form. A few weeks before his 
death, he was awarded a prize for an essay 
on ‘‘The Social Aspect of the Temperance 
Question,” which was the last work he 
penned. 

Mr. Goodell assisted in organizing the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, id Phila- 
delphia, in 1833; the Liberty party, in Al- 
bany, N. Y., in 1840; the American Mis- 
sionary Association at Albany, in 1846; the 
National Prohibition party, in Chicago, in 
1869, and participated in the reunion of ab- 
olitionists at Chicago, in June, 1874, which 
was the last time that he ever passed beyond 
the city limits of Janesville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goodell celebrated their 
golden wedding, July 4, 1873, their two 
children, Mrs. Rev. L. P. Frost, and Miss 
Lavinia Goodell, attorney-at-law, of Janes- 
ville, being present, together with three of 
their grandchildren. 

Among the other pleasing incidents of his 
life, was an interview held with President 
Lincoln, the night before the proclamation 
of emancipation was signed. Dr. Geo. B. 
Cheever, and Dr. Brown, of N. Y., were 
also present, and it is said to have been the 
last interview Mr. Lincoln held before pen- 
ning that important document, and to have 
had great influence in causing him to reach 
his decision. 

Mr. Goodell’s views on reformatory sub- 
jects are sufficiently indicated in this sketch. 
He was strongly in favor of the Woman 
Suffrage Movement, and his religious views 
were Evangelical, he being an honored mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church at the 
time of his death. No words need be said 
in hispraise. The work of alife-time speaks 
for him. 

For some time past, he has been enfeebled 
by ill health and old age, but his mental fac- 
ulties remained unimpaired. About a week 
ago his chronic ailment returned, and his 
life of usefulness ended calmly and peace- 
fully. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
After his decease, the room of the Pope 
was pillaged by his domestics, according to 
a strange old custom. His papers were 
sealed. 
The British House of Commons has pass- 
ed the colonial marriage bill, which was 


opposed by the government, by a vote of 
182 to 161. 


H. H. Faxon, of Quincy, has donated $25 
to the Women’s Temperance Union of Lan- 
caster, to be used towards an organ for the 
Reform Club. 


William and Mary Howitt are living at 
Meran in the Tyrol, where they are busy 
with literary work. William Howitt is 
eighty-two years old. 

John W. Iliff, Colorado’s cattle king, 
died in Denver on the 9th inst., aged forty- 
six. He owned 55,000 head of cattle, and 
is estimated to have been worth $1,100,000. 
He leaves a wife and four children. 














From forty to seventy-five girls are now 
being daily furnished with free dinners at 
Boftin’s Bower. The dinner hour is from 
12 to2 o'clock Pp. M., and at these hours 
Miss Collins would be pleased to meet all 
who are in need. 

The colonial marriage bill, which passed 
the British House of Commons recently, en- 
ables the offspring of a marriage concluded 
under the colonial laws with the deceased 
wife’s sister, to inherit property in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. 

It is humiliating to see that there were 
but four Republican Senators out of New 
England who voted against the Silver Bill, 
for it shows that the Republican party, as a 
party, has ceased to be the especial guardian 
of the national faith.—J/arper’s Weekly 

The finest orator and the speaker of the 
best English in the Virginia Senate is Hon. 
Wm. N. Stevens. The white Democrats 
acknowledge his superiority. Senator Stev- 





ens is thirty years old, is a full-blooded ne- 
gro, was born a slave, and has put himself 
through college. 


The Putnam, Ct., Patriot is bravely vindi- 
cating the rights of wives against a narrow- 
minded clergyman who quotes St. Paul to 
prove that ‘‘wives have no rights that hus- 
bands are bound to respect.” Certainly 
Christianity has reason to exclaim—‘‘Save 
me from my friends!” 


The Central City (Colorado) Register has 
passed into the hands of Halsey M. Rhoads, 
formerly of the Town Talk, the latter paper 
having suspended pulication. Mr. Rhoads 
is doing his own editorial work, and is mak- 
ing the Register a readable and lively sheet. 
The Woman’s JouRNAL wishes him success. 


Dartmouth College has received a condi- 
tional bequest by the will of Dr. E. R. Peas- 
lee. It is to have $30,000 left to his wife, 
after her death, if only one or neither of 
her children survive her. In case both sur- 
vive, the bequest is reduced to $5000, to 
found a professorship of modern languages. 


Mrs. Clara Neymann, of New York, will 
speak at Paine Hall,in Boston, Sunday March 
10, morningand evening. The subject in the 
morning will be “German Scepticism,” in 
the evening ‘‘Woman’s Work in England, 
Germany and Switzerland.” Mrs. Neymann 
would like opportunities to speak during 
the week following in Boston and vicinity. 


Inthe Maine Legislature, the bill to allow 
women to vote at municipal elections, was 
advocated by Messrs. Curran, Browne, and 
Robie and opposed by Messrs. Hill, Crosby, 
and Knight. It was indefinitely postponed 
by a vote of seventy-nine to thirty-nine. 
But a bill passed to be engrossed allow- 
ing husband and wife to maintain actions 
against each other. 


Oberlin College announces Theological, 
Collegiate, and Preparatory Departments. 
Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influ- 
ences. Thorough and cheap. Tuition, in- 
cidentals, and library fees, only $27 a year. 
Over 1000 students. Spring Term begins 
March 12; Fall Term, Sept. 3. For circu- 
lars, address J. B. T. Marsh,Sec., Oberlin, O. 


In Fitchburg, Mass., there are three gram- 
mar schools. In one of thema lady was 
Principal, at the head of the other two are 
gentlemen. A salary of $1200 was paid to 
all three of these Principals, but recently 
the men’s salaries were cut down $100, 
while the woman’s were left the same on ac- 
count of her superior excellence as a teach- 
er. It is the first instance of the kind on 
record. 


The death of Professor James Orton and 
the resignation of Miss Harriet Terry, give 
Vassar College a chance which it much 
needs, of electing a woman professor of 
Natural History. Every college where fe- 
mule students are admitted, should have at 
least half the faculty women. It is greatly 
to be desired that Vassar should not lose 
this opportunity of adding another woman 
to its corps of professors. 


The experience of the people of this 
country with female school directors has 
been eminently satisfactory, and we would 
like to see the experiment still further ex- 
tended. Women are the natural guardians 
of children, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that they will make the most efficient school 
officers. Let voters see to it that Woman 
has a full representation in our school 
boards.—Chicago Advance. 


Many British universities are showing a 
willingness to have women participate in 
their teachings. At Cambridge, Girton 
and Newnham Colleges, women are now re- 
ceiving iustruction from the Cambridge pro- 
fessors, and female classes are being well 
served in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin and 
elsewhere. In University College, London, 
an institution established for the especial 
purpose of ‘‘feeding” the University of 
London, women have been for some years 
admitted to some classes, and they are now 
to be admitted to all the departments. 


The savage tribes of Austratia looked 
upon their women as simply slaves, or 
beasts of burden—to work for and wait 
on their better halves. As a curious proof 
of this, it is stated, that when the natives 
first saw white men on horseback, they 
thought the horses were their visitors’ 
mothers, because they carried them on their 
backs! Another tribe is likewise said 
to have held that the first pack-bullocks 
which they saw were the white fellows’ 
wives, because they carried the luggage. 
Civilization, however, has changed the ideas 
of these wild men, and, we hope, has bet- 
tered the condition of their unhappy wives. 

Miss Alice Baker’s style in her historic 
writings sometimes rises almost to the 
heroic. Witness this apostrophe to the ‘‘Old 
Indian Door,” that occured during her ac- 
count of the Indian attack on the Sheldon 
House, at the Deerfield celebration last 
week: ‘‘Sacred, historic door! Door of 
the ark of the covenant wert thou to our 
fathers inthe oldentime. Built of no costly 
material. thy posts were not inlaid with 
shell, no gold adorns thy panels. Heart of 
oak art thou, fit type of the heroes who 
framed thee, sturdy and strong in their de- 
fense, as they in defense of their liberty, 
you yielded never. More to us than Grecian 





sculpture are thy unwrought spikes, more 
precious than bosses of silver and gold!” 


The Regents of Michigan University have 
announced that whereas, the public exer- 
cises of Class Day have frequently been 
made the occasion for discourteous allusions 
to officials of the University and for boast- 
ful recitals of disorderly exploits on the 
part of students, therefore, if hereafter any 
member of any graduating class shall upon 
Class Day indulge in words or acts regard- 
ed by the Faculty as disrespectful to any 
officer of the University, or deemed of a na- 
ture to encourage misdemeanors in other 
students and to interfere with the good gov- 
ernment of the University, the name of 
such offending person will not be presented 
for graduation. 


A new song entitled ‘‘By Jingo,” has re- 
cently become as popular in England as 
“John Brown’s Body” was in America. The 
audiences join stentorianly in the chorus, 
which runs: 

“‘We don’t want to fight, but by jingo if we do, 

We've got the ships, we've got the men, we've got the 
money too; 

We've fought the Bear before, and while we're Britons 

The Russians shall not have Con-stan-ti-no-o-ple.”’ 

The popularity of this song has appeared 
to Mr. William Morris so little calculated to 
lead to an ‘‘Earthly Paradise,” that he has 
made an effort to supplant it with another 
whose chorus calls: 

“Wake, London lads, wake bold and free! 
Arise and fall to work, 

Lest England's glory come to be 
Bond-servant to the Turk!” 

Sunday Afternoon for March, contains the 
first of two articles by J. W. Dawson, on 
‘“‘Science and the Exodus,” one on ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and Civilization,” by Rev. J. P. 
Tucker, and ‘‘A Plea for the Christian 
Year,” by Rev. William L. Gage, of Hart- 
ford. Prof. J. P. LaCroix writes of “St. 
Anselm asa Christian,’ Rev. Edward Ab- 
bott contributes an article on ‘‘Chauncey 
Wright,” and William M. F. Round one 
upon ‘‘The Ethics of Hospitality.” ‘Some 
European Churches,” is by H. Everett. 
Rossiter Johnson has ‘‘A Poet We Might 
Have Had,” ‘“‘Labor and Capital” is by Al- 
exander Hyde, ‘Theology and Beer” is by 
Lester B. Platt. There are four short sto- 
ries and two serials, besides poetry and the 
editorial departments. 


The Sheffield Scientific School of New- 
haven, Ct., is in the most flourishing state. 
During the past year the institution has re- 
ceived a legacy of £1,000, the gift of the 
late Mrs. Susan K. Higgin, of Quarry Bank, 
West Derby, Liverpool. The trustees of 
the fund have directed that it should be 
added to the former generous gift of £5,000 
made by Mrs. Higgin in 1871, and that the 
income of the amount should be devoted to 
the support of the Higgin Professorship of 
Dynamic Engineering. The corporation 
have also received in trust for the Scientific 
School a legacy of $500 from the estate of 
Morris Tyler. The special technical library 
of the Scientific School consists of about 
5,000 volumes. Included in this is the ‘‘Hill- 
house Mathematical Library” of 2,400 vol- 
umes, collected during a long series of 
years by Dr. William Hillhouse, and in 1870 
purchased and presented to the institution 
by Mr. Sheffield. 


A unique reunion came to pass on Thurs- 
day, the 27th ult., in Boston, in the assem- 
blage of all the girls who could be found, 
that made the school at the Ursuline Con- 
vent, on Mount Benedict, in 1834, the year 
of the destruction of the edifice in the night 
time by fire and amob. Forty-four years 
had passed, when Mrs. Geo. P. Hayward 
of Pinckney Street, herself a scholar there 
with her sister, thought to assemble as many 
of her fellow-scholars as could be found 
who passed through the terrible scene of 
that memorable night. It is remarkable 
and grateful to record that of fifty-seven, 
the number of young ladies on that night, 
twenty-four were gathered together at the 
house of Mrs. Hayward. Married and sin- 
gle, those convent girls responded, blithe 
and gay, to their school-mate’s invitation, 
and all the terrible images of the awful 
night were continuously recalled in those 
hours of reunion. The occasion was most 
interesting and delightful, 


Much of the distress among the poor is 
the result of swindling in some form. The 
other day a woman went into the National 
Trust company’s office, which is in posses- 
sion of a receiver, and asked for $50 out of 
money that she had placed there for safety. 
The clerk said he could do nothing for her, 
and she then came down to $20, $10, and 
finally $5, saying her children had nothing 
to eat and she must get something. On 
being refused ever $5, she burst out with 
“O my God, must my children die, while 
these thieves keep my money?” Next day, 
while several gentlemen were dining ina 
Broadway hotel, a poorly clad woman rush- 
ed in among them and opened a furious 
tirade against savings-bank swindlers. On 
an officer attempting to remove her, she be- 
came violent, and was then taken to a police 
court, where she explained that her savings 
fora long time were lost inthe Third avenue 
bank, that her children were suffering for 
food, that she was almost crazy from think- 
ing over her loss, and that she looked upon 
all savings bank officers as robbers. The 
officer withdrew his complaint, and the poor 
woman was released.—Hartford Times. 
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CONCERNING COMMON THINGS. 


Whoever would be tranquil, let him not 
investigate. Ever since I began inquiring 
into household affairs, my mind has been 
disturbed by a doubt—not quite a doubt; 
call it an uneasiness—as to the mental su- 
periority of the dominant sex. No, it can- 
not amount to positive doubting. That 
would be to fly in the face of facts. His- 
tory proves that the greatest philosophers, 
the greatest artists, the greatest writers, the 
greatest thinkers, have been men. If Wo- 
man has the ability to be as great in these 
directions, why has she not been as great? 
There has certainly been time enough,—six 
thousand years at the lowest calculation. 
Well, then, since facts cannot be disputed, 
there can be no reasonable doubt upon this 
subject; but—No, I won’t say but: I won't 
admit the possibility of a but. I will only 
say that it is very puzzling and very annoy- 
ing to have one’s daily observations tend to 
undermine—not undermine, conflict with 
one’s belief. And it may happen, that, ifa 
man watch too closely what goes on in 
doors, the idea will be suggested to him, 
that while he prides himself, very likely, on 
working well at one trade, a woman may 
work well at half a dozen, and not pride 
herself at all. 

Mr. Fennel is acarpenter. Mr. Melendy 
isashoemaker. Each is a master of one 
trade, and only one, and works at that all 
day. Mr. Fennel doesn’t stop to mend his 
shoes. Mr. Melendy doesn’t leave off peg- 
ging to make a new front-door. 

Mrs. Fennel is mistress of many trades. 
Mrs. Fennel is cook, tailoress, dressmaker, 
milliner, dyer, housemaid, doctor, and boy’s 
capmaker; also, at times, schoolmaster, 
lawyer, and minister. For she hears the 
children’s lessons; she adjusts their quar- 
rels with the judgment of a judge; and she 
gives them sermons on morals which con- 
tain the gist of the whole matter. 

Of all these occupations, cooking, I ob- 
serve, ranks the highest. Thatis sure of 
attention: the others takethechance. That 
is cut out of the whole cloth: the others get 
the odds and ends. 1 have observed also, 
in this connection, that the day in doors re- 
solves itself into three grand crises, called 
the three meals, It issurprising, it is really 
wonderful, the way these are brought about 
with everything else going on beside. In- 
deed, this prying into domestic affairs has 
made me surprised twice. First, at the 
amount of physical labor a woman has to 
perform; second, that she can carry so many 
things on her mind at one time, or rather 
that her mind can act in so many directions 
at one time, and so quickly. This in-doors 
work seems commonplace enough; to the 
fastidious, repugnant even. The same may 
be said of a mud-puddle. But dip up a 
dipperful of the mud, examine it closely, 
and you will find it teeming with life. So, 
examine an hourful of household work, and 
you will find it all alive with plans, con- 
trivances, forethoughts, afterthoughts, hap- 
py thoughts, and countless trifling experi- 
ences, minute, it may be, but full of anima- 
tion. The puddle is often set in commo- 
tion by a passing breeze, or by a stone drop- 
ping in. Well, household work, too, has 
its breezes of hurry and flurry, besides its 
regular trade-winds, which blow morning, 
noon, and night. And, if company unex- 
pected isn’t like the stone dropping in, then 
what is it like? 

This is written, as the scientific people 
say, from observations taken on the spot. 
One day I spent an hour in watching Mrs. 
Fennel at her work, and an hour in watch- 
ing Mr. Fennel at his. Being in a humor- 
ousas well as a scientific frame of mind, I 
played they were my specimens, and that 
matter under consideration really did belong 
to some branch of science, unknown, of 
course, to a country schoolmaster. I copy 
from my note-book :— 

“Time, forenoon; place, kitchen.” 

“Fly, my pencil, fly, like Mrs. Fennel’s 
feet! Dinner is getting. It seems now as 
if every moment were a crises. What’s that 
she is dropping inté hot water? Oh! turnip, 
sliced and peeled. Meat, pudding, potatoes, 
squash, beans, &c., require, I see, different 
lengths of time in cooking. But they must 
be on the table at twelve o’clock, done just 
right; some of them mashed, and all of 
them hot. Think of the calculation nece- 
ssary to bring this about! Meanwhile, in 
the intervals of lifting the pot-lid, Gussy’s 
new suit is being ‘“‘cut out of old.” And 
here, again, calculation—that is, mind—is 
required in cutting the cloth to advantage. 

‘‘Now Mrs. Fennel drops down to take a 
long breath. ‘How much sugar must be 
put into this gooseberry pie?’ Martha asks. 
‘Rising one cupful.’ Now a little girl 
comes of an errand: ‘Mother wants you to 
write down how to make corn-starch gruel. 
Bobby’s sick.” Mrs. Fennel writes direc- 
tions. Now’she isironing. Why not wait 
till after dinner? Oh, to be sure! ‘We 
must iron while we have a fire.” Now Gus- 
sy rushes in pell-mell to ask if when he car- 
rics Emma’s gooseberries for her because 
she asked him to, and then stubs his toe, 
and spills’em, he ought to pick ‘em up? 

Now comes Emma, to say that Gussy tried 
to stub his toe, because she picked more 
gooseberries than he did when he went. 
Mrs. Fennel adjusts the quarrel; preaches a 
sermon on envy, truth and brotherly love; 


informs Gussy what Malaga is famous for; 
tries on his jacket (telling a story to make 
him stand still); catches up a rent in Em- 
ma’s dress; trades with a tin-peddler (mind 
again); and through all this keeps her eye 
on the cook-stove; drops things into hot 
water; forks things out of hot water; con- 
trives places for saucepans, spiders; runs 
round with a long-handled spoon, now with 
a knife, stirring, mashing, seasoning, tasting, 
till at last the moment arrives, and the men- 
folks arrive, and the grand crisis of the day 








is at its climax. But oh the flurry and ex- 
citement of the last fifteen minutes! the 
watching the clock, the looking in at the 


oven, the disappointment when things that | 


should have risen have fallen! As if this 
did not happen in life always!” 

The second hour gave less striking results. 
I found Mr. Fennel planing and grooving 
boards. His movement were distinguished 
by anentirecalmness. There wasno hurry, 
no excitement, to keep his mind on the 
snap every moment; no grand climax for 
which boards, laths, shingles, nails, and 
clapboards must be got ready, let come what 
would. ‘Too monotonous,” the notes read, 
“to be of any special interest.” Had he 
dropped his plane for a trowel, the trowel 
for a paint-brush, paint-brush for a white- 
wash-brush, whitewash-brush for a hod of 
bricks, or been called upon to slack lime, 
mix paint, or to give directions for building 
a hen-house, the proceedings in the work- 
shop would no doubt have been as enter- 
taining as those in the kitchen. But, as far 
as hinderances were concerned, Mr. Fennel 
might have shoved that plane till doomsday, 
and with a temper smooth and even as his 
own boards. 

Since that time I have observed carefully 
other men and other women at their work; 
and thus far my observations show that the 
average mother of a family requires and 
uses, in the performance of her daily duties, 
higher qualities of mind than does the aver- 
age father of a family in the performance 
of his. Indeed, the more closely I observe, 
the more amazed am I at the skill, tact, en- 
ergy, insight, foresight, judgment, ability, 
genius, I may almost say, so often displayed 
by the former. 

Well, and what then? Why, then the 
question arises, ‘‘Is Woman, in the present 
condition of things, making the best use of 
all these high qualities?” This question is not 
suggested by the fact of her giving herself up 
so entirely to her family. Oh, no! most 
emphatically no. Children must have their 
mother. She belongsto them. Thebest a 
woman has, the best an arch-angel has, is 
none too good for the children. No: the 
question is suggested, partly by the ‘‘obser- 
vations” I have been making, and partly by 
the recollection of Mrs. Melendy’s remark, 
that the ‘‘three meals take about all day.” 
I am glad the sewing-circle meets here this 
week; for, by attending to the conversation, 
I may learn upon what subject the minds of 
at least some fifteen or twenty women chief- 
ly dwell. 

Another question, and astartling one too, 
is this: ‘‘If Woman ever has a chance pro- 
perly to develop these remarkable qualities 
of mind, what is going to become of the 
mental superiority of the dominant sex?” 

No more, no more! My brain is confused, 
my soul disquieted within me. Whoever 
would be tranquil, let him not investigate. 
—From the School-master’s Trunk. J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A REFORM SCHOOL. 


BY JOSEPH A. ALLEN. 


No. 4. 

As before intimated, the influence of music 
over the boys, whether listening or taking 
part themselves, was considered of great 
importance. I should have been glad to 
adopt the custom which Pythagorus did, of 
“having his pupils lulled to sleep every 
night, and waked every morning, by the 
soothing appeals of sweet sounds,” regard- 
ing music as something celestial and divine. 
Little attention was given to the abstract 
science of music; its refining and elevating 
influence was what was desired, and for 
that I labored in every practicable way, 
introducing singing daily in the schools and 
work-rooms, and often in the yard. 

The old German proverb, ‘‘When music 
is in, the devil is out,” I believe to be true. 
Special preparation was made for singing 
in the chapel and at evening devotions. 
Sunday-school concerts were often given, 
at which the teachers and the family took a 
prominent part, my wife always presiding 
at the organ. It was uncommon to see a 
boy or officer not joining in the choruses. 
A great many fine old songs, psalms, and 
hymns were committed to memory; but 
none containing sectarian sentiments were 
ever taught. I never thought it practicable 
to organize a band of musicians in the 
school, although many of my officers could 
Dlay upon different instruments, as I could 
myself. Before a boy could have time to 
learn to play well, he should be through 
with the institution. In the excellent 
school on Thompson’s Island, I have heard 
very fine playing; but there the boys are of 
a different class, and they can remain longer. 

Much more female help was introduced 
than before, the influence of which was 
very excellent. Ih the three families the 


teachers were females. In the chair-shop 
the teacher of work had always been a 
man; a cultivated woman was appointed 
in his place. A woman was also employed 
to assist the baker and aid in the cooking, 
in the congregate department; and the fe- 
male teachers were always in the dining- 
room during the meals, to teach the boys 
table manners. These things, like “‘little 
drops of water, little grains of sand,” grad- 
ually changed the atmosphere of the whole 








place. 

All the boys, except those engaged in do- 
mestic work, as cooking, washing, sewing, 
knitting, etc., were employed in cane-seat- 
ing chairs—a very neat, healthy, and active 
kind of work, bnt one from which not much 
profit could be realized. Having been 
brought up on a farm, and being always in- 
terested in agriculture and horticulture, I 
was satisfied that farm work was in every 
respect the most desirable, when there was 
an opportunity to make use of it.* Ar- 
rangements were, therefore, made at once to 
introduce it. We had a fine, large farm, 
formerly under the control of the State 
Board of Agriculture, who had laid out 
the ground, and had done very much to 
improve, beautify, and prepare it for the 
work I now proposed to undertake. The 
State had built several houses on the 
grounds, now called ‘‘trust houses,” for 
small families of thirty, which were ready 
for occupancy. Officers were selected for 
them, and the families immediately organ- 
ized with special reference to the introduc- 
tion of agricultural and industrial employ- 
ment. A particular department was as- 
signed to each family. The first, made up 
of large boys, had the heavy farm labor 
and the care of the stock. The second, of 
smaller boys, raised small fruits and vege- 
tables. The third, of the smallest boys in 
the institution, had the care of the grounds 
about the buildings, and they also culti- 
vated flowers and gathered flower-seeds for 
sale. Besides these particular employments, 
each family did a large amount of miscella- 
neous work. To see, as I have often seen, 
an experienced and skillful teacher, full of 
fun, leading, not driving, some twenty boys 
into the fields, to join in the labor himself, 
and not to act the overseer, is something 
pleasant to remember. One of these teach- 
ers has since been assistant professor at 
Harvard College, and is now at the head of 
one of the first schools in the State. Each 
boy in the different families had two rods 
of ground for his own, to cultivate in his 
leisure time, we finding the fertilizers and 
he the labor, and sharing profits. These 
grounds were always well-kept, and the 
boys realized from one to three dollars 
apiece, annually. This wasa very excellent 
arrangement, and tended to form industri- 
ous habits and to inspire a love of work. 
Voluntary labor is quite a different thing 
from enforced labor, in its influence upon 
the young. 

In the winter and in bad weather, boys 
were seating chairs, making paper boxes, 
and doing any similar work that could be 
found for them. This experiment of intro- 
ducing farm labor was in every respect sat- 
isfactory; farm labor proved more health- 
ful, more interesting, more profitable than 
mechanical labor, and it better prepared the 
boys to go to homes in the country. The 
year before 1 went to the institution (1860) 
the income from the product of the farm 
was $7,004.63. The year I left (1866) it was 
$14,796.63. The valuation of the farm had 
also increased upwards of $6,000 as ap- 
praised. The income from mechanical 
labor had increased from $2,483.80 in 1861, 
to $3,595,96 in 1866. A head farmer had 
been employed at a salary of $650, and a 
steward at $500, and support. These offi- 
cers were no longer necessary, as their par- 
ticular duties were transferred to me, there- 
by securing unity of administration, while 
reducing the expense. The annual amount 
paid for salaries in 1866 was upwards of 
$5,000 less than in 1876. 

Experiments and improvements had to 
be made gradually. Several acres of grapes 
were planted. One year, forty thousand 
heads of cabbages were raised, and always 
large quantities of roots and berries. The 
spring I left, more than fifteen hundred 
dollars’ worth of strawberries were raised. 
Instead of allowing large quantities of the 
sewage of the institution to run to waste, 
as was previously the case, every particie 
was utilized, and hundreds of loads of 
peat-muck yearly composted. The number 
of cattle and hogs was largely increased, 
and extra fertilizers, to some extent, were 
purchased. The stock, which was of a 
miscellaneons character, was gradually 
changed to pure Ayrshire. Hundreds of 
cords of stone were sunk, and many acres 
of poor pasturage made into excellent til- 
lage. Theruins of the great fire were re- 
moved, the grounds graded, and many 
shrubs and ornamental trees planted around 
the institution. 

The style of our cultivation will be un- 
derstood, when it is stated that the apprais- 
ers one year estimated the entire growth 
upon one acre of cabbages, roots and tops, 
at upwards of sixty tons. These boys should 
do much more than they ever have done 
towards their own support; and it can be 





*“The principal business of the school will be agri- 
culture."’— Theodore Lyman, 1846. 
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accomplished by a well-arranged system of | It is the place where, irrespective of charac 
labor upon the land, adapted to their capac- | ter, every destitute person can legally claim 
ity, in connection with some mechanical | shelter and sustenance, and must needs, 
labor during the winter and stormy weather. | therefore, include in its sanctuary numbers 
It would be better for the boys and the State. | of the dissolute, the idle, and the Vicious, 

The earnings of one family of thirty boys | It is the last home of the drunkard whose 
at Westboro’ during the year 1866 were intemperance has brought bim to premature 
$4,544.72, at least half their support. Boys | decay; the retreat of the lazy tramp who 
in the families can earn much more than in | can tramp no longer; the final lodging of 
the congregate department, which is con- | the abandoned woman whom age and dis 
trary to the general impression.—( Published | ease have driven from the streets; in a word, 
by Lockwood Brooks & Co., Boston. Price | the cesspool into which the drains and 


50 cents.) 
—————_ too 


THE PREVENTION OF WORRY. 


It is doubtful if there is philosophy 
enough in the world, even if it were impar- 
tially distributed, to put a stop to worry. 
Some people would begin to fret, the next 
day after such a distribution of the antidote, 
that they had not got their share. And 
then some things are as much stronger than 
philosophy as blood is thicker than water. 
Temperament is one of them. Inherited 
mental traits, or habits that have crystallized 
into disposition, are more of the same sort. 
A man who has the elementsso mixed with 
in him that he naturally, as one says, bor- 
rows trouble, and crosses bridges before he 
gets to them, and permits things small or 
great to fret him, is bound to worry. He 
may as well attempt to alter his complexion, 
or change the thickness of his skin, as to 
stop worrying. The most he can do is to 
control the expression of his mental state 
within himself,—and that is often more 
wearing to him, however it may be to oth- 
ers, than to give vent to his feelings. Speech 
is the safety-valve for constitutional worriers, 
and they are truly blessed if they have a 
friend with a willing ear and a buoyant na- 
ture, on whom their poured-out troubles 
have no more effect than a summer shower 
on a silk umbrella. 

To this class of unfortunates it is quite 
useless, and sometimes little sohrt of imperti- 
nence or cruelty, to keep forever saying: 
“Don’t worry.” One might as well say to 
the wind, ‘‘Don’t moan,” or to water ex- 
posed to zero weather, ‘‘Don’t freeze.” The 
only thing to do, is to remove the cause of 
the worry,—or, if that be impossible, to di- 
vert the attention to more pleasant subjects 
for atime. The worrying of the world is 
not wholly in vain, it is well to remember. 
The troubled and perplexed people, other 
things being equal, often have the foresight 
to perceive and the prudence to avert trou- 
bles over which the care-free and merry- 
hearted might stumble and fall. Until we 
get our Millennium in something more tan- 
gible and universal than spots and slices, 
there will be need enough of all the anxiety 
that is at the bottom of much of what the 
thoughtless call ‘‘worry.” 

But if there ever should be organized a 
Society for the Prevention of Worry, we 
think it might find a field for useful and 
hopeful labor in preventing or curing the 
habit of idle and pointless complaining, and 
needless fretfulness, which blights so many 
homes. It could teach young people to be- 
ware of forming the habit—for such this 
phase of worrying often is. It could en- 
courage the victims of it to stop and count 
ten before uttering a fretful word—as some 
people have to do to prevent outbreaks of 
temper. It could teach over-wrought moth. 
ers and over-active fathers to take more 
sleep—to breathe a better air—to stop over- 
loading their stomachs—and thus abolish 
many of the strictly physical causes of a 
disagreeable habit of unamiableness. An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, in this matter; for the descending 
steps of the scale are: worry, fret, ‘‘stew,” 
growl, bark, bite. And when one has gone 
clear down there, philosophy will not save 
him. Reform has as hopeless a job in 
tackling him as it does in dealing with an 
old hack politician. Conversion—the real, 
old-fashioned conviction of sin, repentance, 
and a new birth,—will alone do the job. 
Beware, therefore, how you yield to any 
tendencies in this direction that can be con- 
trolled orchecked. Worry may be unavoid- 
able; but nobody has a moral right to make 
a human burr or cur of himself. 

ede 


CHILDREN IN THE POORHOUSE. 





It is universally agreed on the part of 
those who have given careful attention to 
the subject,—whatever their differing opin- 
ions on other systems,—that no mode of 
bringing up young children is so bad as 
placing them in any connection with a 
workhouse. We find, for instance, in the 
journal of the Workhouse Visiting Society, 
a statement by one of the matrons, to the 
effect ‘‘that of three hundred orphan chil- 
dren whom she had known brought up in 
this way, she did not believe one was doing 
well.” Again, in the same journal it is 
stated ‘‘that out of 180 young persons who 
left Cork Workhouse, sixty returned within 
a brief period.” And in Miss Florence 
Hill's book, ‘‘Children of the State,” it is 
said that ‘‘out of 165 girls who Lad been ap- 
prenticed, from one workhouse, only eigh- 
teen were reported as doing well; and that 
within three years seventy-five returned to 
it.” 

The constitution and design of the exist- 
ing poorhouse are such that its influence 





must inevitably be more or less degrading. 





dregs of our population trickle. Mixed 
with such as these we find a sprinkling of 


| decent poor, who having worked and starved 
| till they can work and starve no longer, 


are compelled at length to submit to this 
fate, which to them is as cruel as it is unde. 


served.—The Contemporary Review.. 
oe 


A NOVEL SHIPMENT. 


The following letter of advice to his con 
signees in Virginia, was sent by a London 
merchant in 1621: ‘‘We send you in the 
ship one widow and eleven maids for wives 
for the people of Virginia. There has been 
especial care had in the choice of them, for 
there hath not any of them been received 
but on good commendation. In case they 
cannot be presently married, we desire they 
be put with several householders that have 
wives, till they can be provided with hus 
bands. There are nearly fifty more of the 
same Class that are shortly to come, and are 
sent by our Most Honorable Lord and treas- 
urer, the Earl of Southampton, and certain 
worty gentlemen, who taking into consider- 
ation that the plantation can never flourish 
till females and families be planted; and the 
respect of wives and children for their peo- 
ple on the soil, therefore have given this 
fair beginning, for the reimbursement of 
whose charges it is ordered that every man 
that marries them give one hundred and 
twenty pounds of the best leaf tobacco for 
each of them. Though we are desirious 
that the marriages be free according to the 
law of nature, yet we would not have these 
maids deceived and married to servants. 
but only to such freemen or tenants as have 
means to maintain them. We pray you 
therefore, to be fathers to them in this busi- 
ness, not enforcing them to marry against 
their wills.” 
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HOW A MAN TAKES CARE OF HIS BABY, 





In spite of all the statesments to the con- 
trary, there are men who help take care of 
their children. They are the kindest and 
best husbands in the world. They do not 
wish to see their wives over-burdened with 
care and worry, and they intend to help 
them a great deal, and actually do. Yet it 
cannot be denied that their opinion concern- 
ing the value of their services and their 
wives’ opinion on the same subject do not 
exactly coincide. One of these good hus- 
bands will help dress the children for break- 
fast, and speak of it with a grandly virtu. 
ous air, while the fact is that he only washed 
the face of one while his wife washed and 
dressed the other three. He helps get the 
ehildren ready for church; that is, he but- 
tons up Dick’s boots and helps Jenny put 
on her gloves after he has leisurely and 
comfortably dressed himself, while his wife 
ties sashes, and hunts up odd gloves, and 
puts on collars, and curls one child’s hair 
and washes another’s hands, and in the in- 
tervals ‘‘does up” her own hair, saves the 
baby from the razor, and Jenny’s best bon- 
net from the baby. He stands patiently (?) 
in the hall as the bells begin to toll, and 
mildly calls, ‘It is getting late, Maria.” 
Which fact Maria knows as well as he 
does, for her hands are trembling so with 
nervousness and haste that she can hardly 
put a single pin in its right place. Just as 
the last stroke of the bell is sounding, they 
hurry off to church, losing entirely the cali 
ing influence which comes from a leisurely 
walk on a fine Sunday morning. He takes 
the opportunity to remark, with just a shade 
of reproof in his gentle tones, ‘I can’t 
understand why it takes you so long to get 
ready. It really does seem as if, with as 
much asI do to help you, we need not be 
obliged to hurry so at the last minute. 
I don’t like to see you go up the aisle with 
your face as red as a lobster”—which of 
course, is very soothing to Maria’s irritated 


nerves. 
The father cares for the baby at night in 


very much the same fashion. The mother 
has lifted the child into her own bed, and 
back irto its cradle again, in the vain hope 
that in one place or the other he will go to 
sleep, has brought ‘‘drinks of water” for 
him, rocked the cradle and sung to its un- 
easy occupant softly and sleepily for an 
hour, till finally she thinks that if she is to 
be in this semi-amphibious state, half out of 
bed and half in, the air from the open win- 
dow is too cool for her. She knows if she 
tries to shut it herself, the little tyrant will 
instantly miss her presence and be ten times 
wider awake than ever, and all the hours’ 
singing and rocking will be labor lost. So, 
with much regret, she softly asks John to 
get up and close the window. He has lain 
remarkably still and breathed rather heavily, 
and is somewhat difficult to arouse fora 
man who afterward declares he was wide 
awake all the time. But, like the good hus- 
band he is, he cheerfully closes the window, 
and gets an extra blanket for the baby, and 
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pleasantly asks, as he settles down into the 
pillows again, ‘‘What makes the baby so 
uneasy to-night?” He manifests a strange 
indifference to his wife’s reply, and, in 
fact, nothing more is heard from him till 
morning, while his wife sleep'ly and pain- 
fully works away for an hour longer. But 
at breakfast, with what calm complacency 
does he speak of the trouble the baby made 
us last night, with an ‘‘us” fairly editorial 
in its comprehensiveness. The next thing 
he goes into a room by himself to sleep. 
He ‘can’t stand it to have his rest broken 
so,” but adds generously, ‘‘I’ll take care of 
him the next night.” And so he does till 
about 12 o’clock, when the baby wakes and 
cries. For ten minutes he tries faithfully 
to get him to sleep again, and then ignomin- 
iously retreats and calls for ‘‘mamma.”— 
Mary Blake, in Scribner. 

There is another domestic picture just as 
true, which if it does not appear so often, 
yet shows masculine possibilities in this di- 
rection. I have seen a husband who always 
took care of the children at night, whether 
they were to be fed or to be put to sleep— 
who, coming in from the hard work of the 
tield, always took the baby, to relieve the 
tired arms of the hard-working mother, who, 
on journeys, took much the hardest part of 
thecare of the children. Such men do exist. 

L. 8. 





HUMOROUS. 
A terrible blow—b'low zero. 
The first thing in a boot is the last. 
A knight of the bath—Saturday night. * 


Fire escape—the husband who lies in bed 
in the morning until his wife gets up and 
builds the fire. 

A western editor returned a tailor’s bill 
indorsed, ‘‘Respectfully declined; hand- 
writing illegible.” 

“Now go to school, and be a good boy. 
And mind you don’t use any rude words.” 
“Rude words! Tell me a few, mammy, 
and then I shall know, you know.” 


Critic (to artist), ‘‘Don’t you think that 
modern table is out of place in an ancient 
picture?” Painter of the picture. ‘‘They 
had modern tab.es in them days as well as 
now.” 

A little girl on hearing it said that she 
was born on the Queen’s birthday, took no 
notice of it at the time, but a day or two 
afterward asked her father if she and the 
Queen were twins. 

In olden times, when people heard 
Some swindler huge had come to grief, 
They used a good old Saxon word, 
And called that man *‘a thief.” 
Bat language such as that to-day 
Upon too many’s feelinys grates; 
So ae smile, and simply say 
“He —‘rehy pothecates. 

There was a moment’s lull in the debate, 
and then a member known as “Old Reli- 
able” spoke up: ‘‘Why, down to Arizony, 
when I lived thar, it was so hot that they 
used to have to splice two thermometers to- 
gether so’s to get any idea of the heat, and 
even then the quicksilver would spurt over 
the top one sometimes.” 

Principal. ‘‘What are the firm’s require- 
ments, Mr. Screwgy’” Head Clerk. ‘‘Horse 
wants four new shoes, Sir.’”’ Principal. 
“That all! Hum! Write for tenders to 
three or four of the principal houses—shoes 
to be delivered at our work—state utmost 
credit, and how much in cash they’ll allow 
for the old ones.” 

A correspondent tells the following anec- 
dote of the Bishop of Manchester: ‘A 
class of school-girls, says the een fo highly 
educated on the newest princip es, were 
pouring forth to his lordship a list of Latin 
words, with the English equivalents, and 
they came to the word which we elders 
should call vicissim. ‘We-kiss-im,’ said the 
girls; ‘we-kiss-im—-by turns.’ ‘‘‘Oh, do 
you?’ answered the bishop; ‘then I don’t 
wonder at your adopting the new pronunci- 
ation.’ ” 








GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 

worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chappell Hands, 
Burnes, Cancers, heey 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Pesters, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcese, Freckles, 
Banions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous disea+es and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count 
stores throughout the United States and British 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 





free. Ad‘rs H. Hatuett & Co., Portland Me. 


$6 aweekin your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
143 Tremont St., Boston: and 15 Brattle St., Cam 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 


MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, 1 
5 


PROF. H. COHN, Principals, 


Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 
Circulars at the School, Schenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 
Daily and Evening Classes, 
t" Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 





Golds’: worker can make Zi2aday at home. Cost- 
“Li ly oatiit free. Ad’rs True & Co., Augusta, Me 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
| INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
+N _ best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEB, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 








» Sal '° Selemmcn i 
Expenece paid. Permanent em 
~ A. GRANTS 


meut. 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Musenm and the Museum of Natural His- 
peo opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





MI8s M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 17144 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art roome) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
twoPr.m. She will also take six 


FPrivate Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonialsreceived. Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.st.Louis,Mo. 





S5tO$ 20 Karedes eee Porat see 
Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 








Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
in a foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 
THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 
AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 

forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of curs. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


The Scenery 


oF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 

admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten- 
tive, and it ix an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important cities and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent 


C.8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washington Street, Boston, _ 
y 


Ww HES. Cheapest in the known 


TSC 
wen Sample watch a ¢ to A . 
Sor COULTER Co.Citeage 








—TH E— 


HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc, 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 
Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
ly24 MASS, 





School Music Books! 
High School Choir. “$s60° per coven: 


A standard, useful and favorite Book. 


School Song Book. °*”**iczs,°° 


Fine Book for Girls’ High and Normal Schoole. 


Choice Trios. W.S. TivpEn. $9. per dozen. 


Three part Songs for Female Colleges, Semina- 
ries, &c. 


Grammar School Choir. 35: per dczen: 


Excellent Collection for High or Grammar Schools. 


American School Music Readers. 


In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents and 50 cents. 
Carefully prepared for Graded Schools. 


The following are favorite general collections of 
genial Songs for Common Schools. 


SONG ECHO............ .... H.8. Perkins. .75 
MOCKING BIRD.......... W.O.PEeRKINS. .5O 
MUSIC TEACHER........ C. Everest. 50 
OUR FAVORITE.........H. P. Danks. 60 


MUSIC CHARTS. By Dr. Lowe. Mason. 
Large charts, containing 120 Blackbo.rd Lessons, 

plainly visible to all, saving much trouble, easily set 

up and used, and furnishing a complete course of 
ractice. Sent by Exprees. In two rolls or sete. 
ach $8.00. 


Choirs, Singing Schools & 
Societies 
shouLD USE 
The Salutation G2°s°..), or Zion 
(str'd0.), O° The Encore (rerdoz.), oF 
Perkins’ Singing School (érc..), 
or Johnson's Chorus Choir Instruc- 
tion Book (eras... 


The first two are first class Church music books 
by L. O. Emerson and W. O. Perkins, and have full 
instructive courses. The last three are fitted especially 
for Singing Schools by the very best talent. Now 
for aspirited Winter and Spring Singing Class! 





Also give new interest to the year’s practice, by 
getting up one of our 40 CANTATAS, (send for cir- 
culars). Five of them are: 

$1.25 


Belshazzar, . . . Butterfield. 
Don Munio, . . Dudley Buck. 1.50 
Joseph’s Bondage, Chadwick. 1.25 
Prodigal Son, . . . Sullivan. § 1.25 
Walpurgis Night, Vendelssohon, 80 


Belshazzar and Joseph's Bondage are dramatized, 
and are splendid musical dramas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. ty! 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
NEW BOOKS. 


WHAT CAREER? 
By Rev. E. E. HALE. 
Price, $1.25. 

From the New York Tribune. 

“The contents of this volume are reduced to a cer- 
tain unity by their application to topics connected 
with the choice of a vocation and the employment of 
time. Mr. Hale has conferred an admirable service 
upon the young men of the country by their collec- 
tion in the present shape. They afford a rich store of 
practical wisdom, knowledge of the world, sympathy 
with the young, and affectionate counsels for the con- 
duct of life. Without a trace of moral pedantry, or 
the romance of asceticism, they inculcate a lofty 
standard of ethics, a noble, it might almost be said a 
chivalrous, ideal of character, combining a wise and 
tender appreciation of the most intimate social rela- 
tions with a robust and energetic sense of the re- 
quirements and necessities of practical affairs.” 





POEMS. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Sq, 18mo, red edges. Price, $1.00. 

“A poet with rich endowments of feeling and im- 
agination. Her poems bear the stamp of deep experi- 
ence; no holiday effusions are they, no experiments 
of artistic skill, no playful toying with the gifts of the 
Muse, no echo of the sweet voices of inspired singers; 
but she brings an offering from the mystic soul of 
nature, vibrating with, a living sense of the wonder, 
the awe, and the tragedy of existence.”"— Geo. Ripley 
in the N. ¥. Tribune. 

“L. C. M.'s poems need no introduction to the pub- 
lic, as they have won full right to an appearance in 
permanent form. ... Her poems are cameos, very 
daintily cut, and very worthy.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“The appearance of this volume is the introduction 
to English readers of a poetess whose name has for 
some time past been in the best sense, a household 
word in America. Mrs. Moulton has written poems, 
that have in popularity rivalled the most popular of 
Longfellow’s. .... We have no hesitation in say? 
ing that that these poems are of that rare kind of ex- 
cellence which ensure the widest popularity.”"— The 
London Tatler. 


THOREBAD’S LIFE. 

By WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
One handsome 12mo volume, price $1.50. 
From the New York Tribune. 

‘*No one can read Mr. Channing's touching narra- 
tive and the copious selections from the journal of his 
friend, without the conviction that Thoreau, in spite 
of the inherent savagery of his nature, was a man of 
rare and fine qualities, which often approached, if 
they did not reach, the borderland of true genius. 
.... Itisan eminently attractive volume, abound- 
ing in passages of peculiar beauty, and presenting an 
eloquent tribute from one poet to another. The ex- 
tracts from Thoreau’s unpublished writings will be 
welcomed as fresh revelations of an extraordinary 
nature, and will tend to increase the feeling of admir- 
ation for the author’s unique gifts.” 

Sold by all booksellere. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street, Boston.  lyl4 





NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK, D. D. By Rev. 
D. O. Mears. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Chuch and the American 

Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo. Cloth. $3 00. 


“It can be said, without exaggeration, that what 
Mr. Trevelyan has done for Macaulay, and Mr. Pierce 
for Summer, Mr. Mears has done for Dr. Kirk.’’— Con- 
gregationalist. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. By S. M. Campbell. D. 
D. Llustrated. 12mo, Cloth. $1 75. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS. By H. A. Miles, D. D. 
13mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


SLICES OF MOTHER GOOSE. By Alice Parkman. 
Illustrated by “Champ.’’ In envelope, 75 cents; 
boards $1 25. 

*,* New and bright versions of fourteen of the 
most popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite 
humorous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. 
Text printed in red, on plate paper. 

The Watchman says, ‘‘This cannot fail to be ‘all the 
rage’ for the holidays.”’ 


ALL AROUND A PALETTE. Children’s Art Series. 
i» By Mrs. Lizzie W.Champney. Over a hundred il- 
lustrations, and striking cover design, by ‘‘Champ,”’ 

Small 4to. Cloth. $1 50. 

“Not often does so commendable a book for chil- 
dren appear upon the holiday counters; in design, in- 
genious; in substance, both entertaining and instruc- 
tive; in execution, vivacious and varied.”’—7'ran- 
script. 


THE CEDARS: MORE OF CHILD LIFE. By Ellis 
Gray. Volame II. of the Long Ago Series. Illus- 


trated by C. Howard Walker, Sq. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

*,* Similar in size and style to ‘‘Long Age,” pub- 
lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 
ing nature. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. By Mre.S.S. Robbins, au- 
thor of the ‘‘Win and Wear Series.”’ Illustrated. 
16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


*,* A young girl’s story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. By Mary C. Bartlett. Il- 
lustrated. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

The New York 7ribune declares that of all the new 
juvenile books, not one is more quaint and true to 
child-life than this. 


WESTBORO’ STATE REFORM SCHOOL REMINIS- 
CENCES. By Joseph A. Allen, formerly Superin- 
tendent. 16mo. Cloth, flexible, 50 cents; paper, 
30 cents. 

At all bookstores, or sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington 8t., Roston. 
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LEE & SHEPARD. 


“WARRINGTON” PEN PORTRAITS. 


A collection of Personal and Political Reminiscences, 
from 1848 to 1857, from the writings of WitiiaM 8. 
Rozginson, edited by his widow. Crown 8 vo, 
Croth with steel portrait, $2.50. 

The genius of America has found a fitting chroni- 
cler. is wife has gotten up one of the choicest 
volumes of the year. One-third of the book is 
occupied with his memoir; and a better memoir one 
seldom reads. . One will find few books of such 
sparkle as this.— Bishop Havenin Zion's Herald. 

The most acceptable volume of the year to those 
interested in political or literary matters.— Republican, 
Taunton. 

The wit, the sagacity, the broad hamor and strong 
sense—above all, the dauntless independence of the 
man,—these all shine forth on nearly every page.— 
New Bedford Evening Standard. 

These “pen portraits? contain a vast amount of in- 
formation regarding the public men and political 
movements of the last thirty years, and throw a great 
deal of bright light on the position and influence of 
Masssachusetts men upon the affairs of their State 
and nation.—New Haven Palladium. 


CHARLOTTE VON STEIN, 
(The Friend of Goethe,) 

A Memoir, with Portrait and Heliotype Illustrations, 
By Georee H. Catvert, author of ‘Goethe, a Me- 
moir,” “Life of Rubens,” &c., 12 mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
A life-picture of much interest and great literary 

value.— Phil. Press. 

A most refreshing and interesting memoir.— Boston 

Traveller. 

The book has all the charm of romance.— Chicago 

Inter- Ocean. 


The work will be found valuable and decidedly 
stimulating.—Hartford Courant, 

Replete with instruction as well as sentiment.— 
National Rep. Washington, D. C. 

This volume will be widely sought.—St. Louis Rep. 

In truth this work reads like a romance, and is 
another verification of the old adage, ‘Truth is 
stranger than fiction.""—Salem Post. 


“The Father of the Kindergarten,” 
REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


Translated from the German of the Baroness Von Bu- 
low, by Mrs. Horace Mann, with a Biographical 
sketch of Freebel, by Emity SHirrerr. 12 mo. 
Cloth. b 
This interesting volume will be read with great 

pleasure.— Phil. Item. 

These reminiscences of his life by his friend Von 
Bulow are full of interest.—American Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 

The translation is by the accomplished and gifted 
Mrs. Horace Mann, whose name needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers.—Salem Gazette. 

This work may fairly be called indispensable.— 
Golden Rule. 

The little book is one which will be read with an- 
common pleasure.—N. Y, Hvening Post. 

A work of great intrinsic value and interest.— 
Salem Gazette. 


GO UP HIGHER; Or Religion in 
Common Life. 
By Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLAKE. $1.50. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price; catalogues free. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


ly9 


Books are the most sensible and 





lasting of all Christmas Presents ! 


FOR A 


Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Buy the Wide Awake Library ! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box, $8 00. 
4 Vols, in Chromo Boards, in Hand Box, $6 00. 





Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po- 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
R. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Fawcett, Ella Farman, Mrs. 8. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &c., &c. 


FOR THE GIRLS, buy ‘“‘Nan, THE New 
FAsHIONED GrirL,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hallowell. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


FOR THE BOYS, buy ‘‘Goop-For-Nora- 
1nG Potty,” by Ella Farman. ‘‘Polly” has 
but one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’s 
‘Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s ‘“‘SuGAR Pius.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy ‘The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Pau.” It will keep them laughing until 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop- 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 

FOR BABY, buy ‘‘Bazby’s OWN PRIMER.” 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cents. 

FOR MOTHER, buy ‘‘In Company witH 
CHILDREN,” by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

FOR FATHER, buy ‘Ports’ Homes,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. Lavish!y illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 


Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 
mail to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 1y9 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT 
LEGISLATU. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 

At the conclusion of the addresses of Mr. 
Sheldon of New Haven, and Abby W. Smith 
of Glastonbury, Julia Smith addressed the 
Committee: 

There can be no more self-evident truth 

than that if a man can have control of his 
property, a woman can of hers. But we 
have been treated very differently—have 
had no voice in the control of our property. 
It does not seem to be because men know 
so much more than women. Some women 
know as much as some men. I had a letter 
from a man, last Saturday, who seemed to 
want to have me get some measure through 
Congress concerning railroads. (Laughter.) 
He said that if Congress did not control 
railroads, railroads would control Congress. 
He wanted me to get an article published 
on the subject and send him the paper. I 
had to tell him I did not know ag hee 
about railroads. I think women woul 
have a little more general information, if 
they had the vote. ut I have known a 
good many women who knew quite as much 
as their husbands. The voters who rule 
over us are not always the most intelligent 
people in the world. I saw a Delaware wo- 
man in Washington. She had been a slave- 
holder. Her servants still lived with her, 
but not as slaves. She paid 375 dollars in 
taxes the past year. One of her negroes re- 
cently went to her to ask her if he had bet- 
ter vote. She told him, certainly; and add- 
ed that if she had achance she would vote 
ina moment. He wentto thepolls. When 
he returned she asked him how he voted. 
“Oh,” he said, ‘‘1 voted as 1 was a mind to.” 
“But whom did you vote for?” she asked. 
“Oh,” he replied, ‘‘the democrats hollered, 
‘Come here! come here!’ and the republi- 
cans hollered, ‘come here! come here!’” 
“But for whom did you vote?” still persist- 
ed the lady. ‘‘Why, I put in my poll-tax and 
came off, and that wasall,” said the negro. 
{Laughter.] Now that man was placed 
politically above his intelligent mistress, 

In conclusion Miss Smith told the story 
of the cows, and also about hercalves, Tax- 
ey and Votey, which amused the committee 
as well as the audience. 

Mrs. Frances E. Burr, of Hartford, ad- 
dressed the committee for a few minutes. 

Mr. John Hooker made an able plea for 
Municipal Suffrage for tax-paying women. 
He said: 

The Legislature of Maine, has just re- 
ceived a report from its committee on 
Suffrage, favoring the ballot for women in 
Municipal elections. With regard to tax- 
paying women, he called the attention of 
the committee to the large amount of pro- 
perty throughout the country owned by 
women. Four hundred millions are owned 
by unmarried women alone. In one town 
in Massachusetts there is a woman who 

ays as much as six hundred voters. Six 
aoaeed men can vote away her property, 
and she alone pays in taxes as much money 
as all of them together. The same thing 
occurs in various towns. To illustrate, 
here is a woman in Hartford—Mrs. Colt— 
who pays a larger amount of taxes than any 
man, with perhaps an exception or two, and 
her menials can vote as to the disposition of 
those taxes, while she is utterly powerless 
in the matter. I say it is no more than sim- 
ple justice that women should have the right 
to vote. Itis a principle we apply every- 
where else but in the case of women. It is 
a wrong to individuals and a damage to the 
community. Another point, women are 
more economical than men. They make a 
little go a great way. They deal with de- 
tails, men more in a wholesale way. We 
have reached a point where this economy is 
of immense importance to the country. In 
New York City, the past year, twelve mil- 
lion dollars were distributed for school 
money alone, says Governor Robinson. 
There is vast room there forleakage. It is of 
great importance that women be allowed to 
apply their economy there. The Spring- 
field Republican of April 6, 1877, speaking 
of the appropriation made by the Legisla- 
ture for two state prisons, one for men, and 
managed by men, and one for women, and 
managed by women, says ‘‘It will hardly be 
credited that the commissioners, architects, 
and civil engineers, have already drawn for 
their own expenses more than $60,000, and 
expect to draw $15,000 more. Ten per cent 
of the appropriation is already used up, 
while the whole amount used by the women 
does not exceed four per cent. The men 
have spent ten per cent and the women four. 
If Mrs. Chickering and Mrs. Leonard had 
not been twice as economical as the men 
in the management of their expenses, the 
women’s prison would have cost $600,000.” 
The State of Massachusetts saved more 
than $150,000 on the women’s prison. The 
Hartford Courant, a paper not particularly 
favorable to Woman Suffrage, in a recent 
article on the ‘‘Union for Home Work,” 
forgets its occasional flings at the ‘‘woman 
question,” and says: ‘‘We are perfectly 
aware that no association of men could 
have done anything like the amount of good 
that these women havedone. They negiect 
no work of charity, and no detail in econo- 
my. Their expenses are $200 less than the 
estimates. We should like to see these la- 
dies take charge of the business of Congress 
for a year.” I say this economical manage- 
ment is greatly needed in state affairs. e 
have reached a point where taxation has al- 
most become confiscation. Women make 
good officers, and those men who argue that 
unfit women would be elected, show the 
weakness of theirlogic. Only capable wo- 
men would get a majority vote. We need 
not raise the bugbear of unfit women clutch- 
ing for office, for none such would ever get 
it. There are now seventy-two postmis- 
tresses in the United States, and the reports 
in the national post-office at Washington 
show that their offices are the best managed 
of any. Miss Mina Hodges in the Des 
Moines post-office has handled and paid out 
four million dollars, and not a cent has fall- 
en short. Her management has been strict 
and perfect. City affairs should be man- 
aged on purely business principles. There 
is nothing more fatal to it, than the intro- 





duction of politics. Take a bank for in- 
stance. Every year they choose their offi- 
cers. Now inaugurate this pulitical fight, 
one side for republicans and the other for 
democrats, and where would your bank be 
in two years? The deposits would all be 
withdrawn; and if a new bank were to be 
inaugurated on that principle, nobody would 
take stock in it. The same thing should ap- 
ply to city affairs. We are not organized 
as a city for the purpose of running a polit- 
ical machine, but for the mutual benefit of 
those who form the city. In these matters 
women could be of vast help and do a work 
that men alone cannot. 

Mr. Hooker touched on some other points 
showing the need of Woman's vote. His 
plea was clear and logical, and was listened 


to with close attention. 
—2+oe- 


MISS GARLIN AT WEST NEWTON. 


At the Suffrage discussion on Monday 
night before the Newton Lyceum, Miss 
Anna C. Garlin, of Providence, R. IL., spoke 
substantially as follows: 

In the beginning, Mr. Chairman, allow 
me to ask fora correct definition of the 
terms used in the question. What does the 
word politics mean? The dictionary says: 
‘*Politics is that part of ethics which has to 
do with the regulation of government—the 

overnment of a nation or of a State, with 
its defence, its preservation, and increase of 
power, and the protection of its citizens in 
their rights.” 

When we consider the question of the 
amount of governmental force to be em- 
ployed, we are discussing an important 

uestion, one to be considered seriously. 

f politics has any relation to ethics, it is 
certainly a serious problem whether we 
shall increase the governmental power, or 
not. Every nation or State has, for its fun. 
damental superstructure, a basis of govern- 
ment, its definition of a proper governmental 
power, and some fundamental idea or 
theory. That idea suits the particular char- 
acteristics of each State. I wish to prove 
to you, so far as I may, my idea of the his- 
torical development of the governmental 
idea. That such a fundamental idea in- 
cluded women in its governmental power, 
with the sole exception of what is called the 
American, or, more broadly, the Demo. 
cratic or Republican idea, is not doubted. 
Every fundamental principle of govern- 
ment, with the exception of the Democratic 
principle, of which our nation is a conspic- 
uous example, has included women in its 
governmental power, that is, has not dis- 
qualified women. The governmental power 
has been more or less restricted, and some- 
times wholly lost sightof. But, as here, to- 
night, the fundamental opinion of govern- 
ment has risen superior to sex. We find an 
occasional instance in which Woman has 
ceased to hold the governing power, in 
savage tribes. The power solely depended 
upon the force of the woman. If a woman 
was found to have greater force than a man, 
with her tribe, she has risen to be the head 
of that tribe. In the matter of aristocracy 
of birth, the theory that the governing power 
runs in the family without distinction of 
sex, is one of which we have many conspic- 
uous examples; as we have many excellent 
women reigning as queens. We have in- 
stances where one family power is modified 
by many family powers, and we have still 
more numerous instances of the reignin 
power having descended to women, an 
being held by women. Ineach of these 
instances of differing principles of govern- 
ment, sex has not proved an absolute dis- 
qualification. When we came to our own 
national life, we find that our present politi- 
ical condition can be traced back directly to 
the feudal system of Europe; which held 
the people in a chain of iron links—the 
chain of vassalage. The theory of feudalism 
was hereditary power in the family. It 
was a military organization, which means, 
simply, brute force. That was the method 
by which these reigning families gained 
their positions. We have then, in feudal- 
ism, a man holding his tenure of land, given 
and claimed on the promise to serve his 
chief in battle; a military despotism; a 
military organization, which was simply the 
despotism of might. When that was broken, 
and, in Europe, the aristocracy of wealth 
modified the aristocracy of birth, it took 
two hundred years to develop a Republican 
government. The first development was 
when the Commons were added to the 
councils of feudal times. And because the 
household of each baron desired to carr 
on their wars, and had not the money, this 





money was furnished by the common peo- g 


ple; and, in return for the capital, this 
money power was gradually conceded to this 
class in the council. When they became 
powerful, they obtained an accession of 
power in the councils of the nation. There- 
fore, the aristocracy of birth was invaded 
by the aristocracy of wealth. Is money a 
basis of government? is money a definite 
power with a ee having rights of 
representation? Yes—because all power 
affects government, all matters of adminis- 
tration require money and, therefore, 
those who possess money, should have a 
voice in the matter. Of course, the aris- 
tocracy of birth, in England, is on a basis 
wholly pertaining to its relations to society. 
But wealth has so largely modified it, that 
practically, England, in a marked degree, is 
dominated by wealth. When the change 
first took place, women were not counted 
in its governing power. Because women, 
under the laws of that day, had no legal ex- 
istence, therefore, having no popular rights, 
they were not counted as a governing power, 
because this property was not in their own 
control. Therefore, their ge repre- 
sented their interests. ut how is it 
to-day in Englend? The slow but logical 
English mind sees that, according to its own 
fundamental theory of government, wo- 
men, if unmarried or widowed, should have 
representation. That is, in two estates, one 
of which is held by a man and the other by 
a woman, there is an absolute equality of 
rights as to the representation of these es- 
tates. Therefore, for the last nine years, 
in England, unmarried women and widows 
have voted upon the same basis as men, in 
municipal affairs. If you say that the 





principle has not been fully applied, because 
married women could not vote, the response 
is this: Married women, in England, have 
no property right; that is, at present, the 
English woman when she marries has no 
legal right to property. But we may say 
that the money principle has been absolute. 
Every fundamental theory of peeecemens 
has included Woman as a part of its govern- 
ing power, with the sole exception of our 
American people. We have, professedly, 
thrown overboard all aristocracies; we have, 
professedly, left these out of our govern- 
ment, and formed it on another basis. We 
have taken for our principle of government, 
the power, grandeur and dignity of the 
human soul, irrespective of conditions. 
But brain and conscience have aright to 
representation ; therefore, on our own theory, 
holding ene | as the foundation of the 
government, we have to-day a claim of 
representation founded upon these rights. 
It has been practically assumed that women 
are not persons. 

If, then, we have accepted this theory, 
we have given over the idea that money is 
the basis of government. But, although, as 
I say, we have professedly gone further, 
we have not substituted one theory for the 
other. As England has modified the aris- 
tocracy of birth, so we have modified the 
aristocracy of wealth by the dignity of the 
human soul. Now, whatever theory of 
government you place at the foundation of 

our constitution, you have no resting place 
or the disfranchisement of women. The 
voting power is the governing power, and 
that is the only governing power which is 
in the system we may recognize. You may 
draw any line through society, with what- 
ever conditions, characteristics and powers 
you may claim, and you will find men and 
women above that line. If you draw it at 
physical strength, you disfranchise many 
of your finest men and many of your finest 
women; if you draw it at property, what 
have you? Do you remember the $75,000- 
000 of property that, two weeks ago, peti- 
tioned for the right of representation, in the 
city of Boston? Many of the best women 
of the State were enrolled on that record of 
intelligence, of honor and of wealth. In 
Massachusetts alone there are 63,000 more 
women than men. Of course, necessarily, 
there are some unmarried, many of whom 
are property owners. Of the married wo- 
men, Many more are property owners. 
Therefore, we have 34,000 tax-paying wo- 
men, in their own right, in Massachusetts. 
And these 34,000 women have not the right 
of representation, in a State, too, in which 
the theory of perenne is that property 
has the right of representation. Equitably, 
you have nothing to do with sex, in this 
men, at all. If you draw the line of 
isfranchisement at brains, you will dis- 
franchise part of the men—a small part—I 
look at it from a womanly point of view. 
Here in America, if you place your line at 
brains, you will find both men and women 
above the line and below the line. 

If you make the line at conscience and 
character, which side of it makes the nation? 
Look through your prisons, make up your 
prison statistics, and you will find that 
there are 150 male convicts to one female 
convict. Surely, drawing the line at con- 
science, some women would be above the 
line and some men would be below. 
Therefore, no matter where you draw the 
line of disfranchisement, some, of either 
sex, will be above and some below. Your 
question takes up unmarried women. Mas- 
sachusetts has, certainly, 60,000 more wo- 
men than men. In all New England towns, 
we find that the attraction of better fields 
for labor in the West has drawn the pioneer 
element (which is always masculine) to those 
fields, where the more rapid accumulation 
of wealth is the result of energetic applica- 
tion. We find that the best mun have gone, 
just as soon as they arrive av the age of 
twenty-one, to the West, and they don’t al- 
ways come back to the East to carry hence 
their wives. [laughter. | Therefore there is an 
overwhelming proportion of women to men, 
and the men not always the finest specimens. 
Perhaps you do not intend to oppress the wo- 
men—it is not done intentionally—it is the 
legalized power to oppress, which is wrong, 
and you must make this change in your 
government. All your chivalry, all your 
regard:for women do not alter the situation. 
It will amount to naught, if you withhold 
the privilege of the ballot, which is the gov- 
erning power.” 

Miss Garlin resumed her seat amid a 
hearty round of applause, due, no less, to 
her gracious and womanly manner and 
presence, than to her marked ability and 
excellent delivery. 

The Newton Journal speaks highly of 
Miss Garlin, and says that a correspondent, 
belonging to the legal persuasion, writes: 

We must confess that Miss Garlin gave 
us some of the most philosophical statements 
ever made before the Lyceum upon her fa- 
vorite topic. Her manner was mild, cour- 
teous, persuasive, argumentative and phil- 
osophical. The Solons of the Lyceum were 
put to their wit’s end in their tilt with the 
strong Little Woman. Her cause has no 
abler advocate with thoughtful people. 

The Newton Republican says: 

The discussion at the West Newton Lyce- 
um, on Monday evening, which is reported 
in our columns, was of more than ordinary 
interest. The subject is one that is attract- 
ing much attention at present, and was ably 
argued by the graceful and eloquent speak- 
er who opened the debate, as well as by the 
usual array of home talent, which was, as 
ever, creditable to our refined and intelli- 
gent community. 
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“SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN.” 





Atthe Sunday meeting for women, held 
March 3, an essay was read by Miss Frances 
A. Shaw, upon the ‘“‘Home Life of Martin 
Luther.” 

The object of the essay was not so much 
to bring out the more salient points in the 
life of the great Reformer, as to depict the 
tender and domestic side of his nature. To 
quote its words, ‘I'he world is accustomed 
to look upon Luther asa man of transcen- 





dent gifts, as a fearless defender of the 
truth, as the deadly enemy of the Pope and 
of all the abuses of the Romish Church; 
aman who, as the standard-bearer of the 
reformation, was ready at any moment to 
lay down his life for his cause. But there 
was atenderer, sweeter side to his nature; he 
loved God and flowers and little children, 
and music and art and poetry, and all things 
lovely and of good report. He was an af- 
fectionate husband and father, a devoted 
friend, and a man whose heart was open as 
the day to every demand of charity.” 

The history of Catharine Von Bora, her 
escape from the cloister, her marriage, her 
beneficent influence for twenty-one years 
over the storm-tost life of Luther, were 
given at some length, showing her charac- 
ter in its unien of strength and sweetness to 
have been one admirably fitting her for the 
sphere to which God has called her, and 
well deserving the deep love and reverence 
Luther felt for her. Someaccount was also 
given of those years of widowhood when 
the brave woman, struggling with poverty, 
and fleeing from war and pestilence, still 
carried out Lnther’s plans in regard to the 
education of their children. These plans 
all fulfilled, she lay down to die, solaced by 
their love and care and by the conscious- 
ness that the father’s aspirations for these 
dear ones had been realized. 

The essay was finely written, and was in- 
tensely interesting to the audience. 


L. D. C. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 





During the past week crowds of visitors 
have been attracted to the Patent Office to 
see two beautiful gold and silver models, 
said to be worth over six thousand dollars. 
One represents a miniature Pullman Car, a 
counterpart of the ‘‘Schuylkill” which 
leaves Philadelphia for New York every 
morning. It is forty-three inches long and 
about ten and a half inches high. The car 
is of oxydized silver, chased on the outside 
with gold, the steps and wheels are gold (18 
carat) and the brakes are of polished silver. 
Inside, the center is furnished with crimson 
velvet set in silver chair-frames, the foot- 
stools match the furniture, and the spit- 
toons are of silver. The carpet is crimson 
with figures in gold color. One compart- 
ment is furnished pale, the other in sapphire 
blue. The water cooler is gold, and a tiny 
gold cup is suspended by a delicate chain of 
exquisite workmanship. 

The other model is a Steamboat Engine, 
eighteen inches high, of polished silver and 
gold. This is wound up like a clock, and 
moves noiselessly, showing all the intricate 
workmanship to good advantage. The 
owner and manufacturer, J. Dean Benton 
of Philadelphia, has been traveling through 
various cities with these models, which are 
really gems of art. 

Once in the Patent Office, there is always 
something new to see, and soon my eye was 
attracted to Washington’s clothes-press, that 
curiosity shop which seems to be the recep- 
tacle for all the queer or odd pieces, which, 
not being models, cannot be classified and 
placed in their respective cases, and which 
by right belong in the National Museum, 
(the Smithsonian,) a fire-proof building. 
There were the clothes of course, the old 
china, the tents, saddle, holsters, sabers, 
&c., &c., but there was something beside, 
something very new that looked strangely 
out of place beside the buff and blue. A 
pair of grey buckskin gloves presented to 
Mr. Lincoln by the manufacturer, Mr. Ba- 
ker of New York, who had secured by some 
means the measure of his hand. A copy of 
the letter accompanying the gift is pinned 
to one glove, a notice to the other, in which 
it is stated that the present reached Wash- 
ington on the morning when Mr. Lincoln 
rested forever from his labors. In the same 
case is a machine invented by Mr. Lincoln 
for lifting vessels over shoals, patented in 
1849. 

About sixty skilled workmen have been 
for some time diligently employed in re- 
storing as far as possible all such models as 
were not actually consumed by the fire of 
Sept. 24, 1877, and it is curious and inter- 
esting to see the transformations from what 
appears at first sight a shapeless charred 
mass to exquisitely finished and highly pol- 
ished pieces of machinery. The work is 
now nearly completed, and the models will 
soon be replaced in their respective cases, 


FLoRA ForREsT. 
Washington, D. C. 
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“WINDFALLS.” 


Mr. T. G. Appleton, a cosmopolitan as 
thoroughly as he is a true Bostonian, in his 
last volume of essays and stories entitled 
‘‘Windfalls,” has touched with keen and 
humorous power, upon many of our nation 
al foibles. A man who can command the 
best of foreign life, and yet gladly return to 
America, because, knowing her weaknesses, 
he yet believes in her strength, is one who 
commands our respect by his insight, as 
much as by his literary skill. 

When he praises our turkeys and cranber- 
ries, those glittering beryls,our canvassbacks, 
smelts and mackerel, we feel that, ‘‘rich in 
our hundred religions though we have but 
a single sauce,” we can pardon him his 
witticism, that ‘‘good Americans when they 
die go to Paris.” The paper called ‘‘Loom 





of the East” is full of beauty of language 
and metaphor. In the “‘Kingdom of the 
Commonplace,” ‘‘the reign of men of low 
ambition and dull selfishness” is discussed. 
Corporations take possession of our Pad. 
dock elms, and threaten our Common: 
Custom House officers handle roughly our 
delicate foreign treasures, Our “American 
gcod nature,” the title of another essay, js 
our weakness and often our ruin. ‘We 
pay for seats in the horse-cars which we 
never occupy; we frown,regret and pass on: 
we are too much driven by the current of 
our life even to pause and feel very angry: 
we fear lest enthusiasm seem like madness: 
and are frightened at all originality.” 

Mr. Appleton could have used even 
stronger language than he has employed in 
denouncing this self-interest and desire for 
popularity, which prevents outspoken, right- 
eous wrath in social circles, Although ‘‘our 
national habit of unimpassioned surrender 
to the majority of a majority is needed” in 
other things, too quickly ‘‘we fall into 
line and regiment, our thoughts into battal. 
ions and march with the rest.” 

We hope that the few quotations we have 
given of such felicitous expressions, may 
excite a wish in others to read the whole of 


this charming volume. Kate. G. WELLs. 
Boston, Mass. 
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CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 


St. Nicholas Illustrated, from beginning to 
end, is full of good things. Louisa Alcott 
continues her story ‘“‘Under the Lilacs.” 
“Drifted into Port” still goes on, as does 
“Crumbs for Older Reading.” Other things 
fresh and new make a delightful number for 
children of an older growth, while the 
chapter ‘‘for the very little folks” will both 
amuse and instruct. 

Wide Awake, with its gay cover, comes 
with a frontispiece of a game of snow-ball, 
so spirited that one fairly longs ‘to ‘‘take a 
hand.” Then comes ‘‘Mary’s Two Troubles 
Illustrated,” followed by illustrations for 
nearly every article, giving a feast of story 
and song, while for the very little readers, 
“The Spool Family” story is told, with 
their good and ill luck. 

The Nursery, last but not least, and al- 
ways welcome, gives the very youngest 
readers fresh delights, and relief to tired 
mothers in ready-made stories to tell the 
little ones. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The New England Women’s Club.— 
Monday, March 1ith, 330Pr.m. Mrs. J. W. Wolcott 
will read a paper on the ‘‘Woman’s Congress." 


Sunday Meetings for Women. — On 
March 10, at 3p. m., 4 Park Street Boston, up one 
flight, Mre. M. P. Lowe will speak. Subject, “The 
Church in Relation to Social Life.” 


The Moral Education Association will 
hold meetings during the month of March as follows: 
Saturday, March 9, 3 Pp. m., at 40 Union Park. Rev. 
¢ W. Emerson will speak. Subject, ‘The Coming 
an.”’ 
om March 16,3 Pp. mM. at 24 Worcester St. 
v. C. W. Emerson will speak. Subject, ‘‘The 
Coming Woman.” 

Saturday, March 23,3 P. m., at 60 Winthrop St., 
Boston Highlands, Rev. C. W. Emerson will speak. 
Subject, ‘The Coming Child.” 

Saturday, March 30, 3 Pp. m,, at 336 Dudley St., Bos- 
ton Highlands. Dr. Mary J. Safford Blake will speak. 

To these meetings all are welcome. 


Lady-Partner Wanted.—By a lady-apothe- 
cary of nine hn pa experience, a lady-partner, with 
sufficient capital to buy or rent a store furnished, and 
open the trade. Address Box 38, New Haven, Conn. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





























E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 8 Pp. m. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 





28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Ew" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. Mm, daiy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 











Office hours from 8 to9 a. M., and2to4p.m, 1y10 


ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


Books,.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 
anon Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 











Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,.—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
ee enerag meneame & Campbell, 4 Park 
Treet. 


Sepeenacans.—Rae Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
le St. 
Schools.—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylstoa St. 


Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 
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